| before her. 
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Tue Lady Albinia would think of it. 

She was a stately lady, of a bilioustempera- 
ment, and disliked precipitation. And if she 
| had required a week to reflect whether she 
might suffer Mr. Lamplugh to be presented 
to her without compromising her social dignity, 
| she might surely take a longer time to decide 
on the offer of the hand and heart of the 
| same Mr. Lamplugh, now lying (in writing) 
True, she had laboured very 
hard for this result, and had displayed as 
| much cleverness in her tactics as a general 
| besieging a fortress ; yet she was fully aware 
that she was called on for a supreme effort of 
| condescension should she accept it. For, 
though Mr. Lamplugh was wealthy, while Lady 
Albinia starved aristocratically on casual help 
from her friends ; and though he was the very 
ideal of a magnificent-looking man in his 
prime, while she in her virgin forty years had 
withered rather than ripened ; yet she was of 
the peerage, and Mr. Lamplugh was a com- 
moner of low birth, whose antecedents were 
not particularly favourable even in the eyes 
of commoners themselves. His father had 
been in some horrid trade—of course the 
Lady Albinia did not know what ; and he 


| himself had been a merchant somewhere in 


Jamaica, or the Bermudas, or Madeira, or 
Russia, my dear. And when there—wherever 
that might be—he had married some dreadful 
creature, black most likely, and perhaps with 
a large bore through her under lip, or a piece 
of wood in her ears, or with a nose ring or 
flattened head, like the monsters one sees 
in encyclopedias. And this creature had 
died, thank goodness! and left a family — 
Lady Albinia wondered if they were black 
with woolly hair—which family Mr. Lamp- 
lugh prudently kept in the country, away 
from civilised life, and which was confessedly 
a great drawback to his fine fortune 
and handsome face. But as the Lady 
Albinia had a decided turn for edu- 
cation, and held strong notions of disci- 
pline, the children were not such an 
obstacle to her, They would be occasions 
for the exercise of her abilities more than 
hindrances to her life, and she rather 
congratulated herself than otherwise on 
the opportunity of showing to the world 
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what she could do in the way of method 
and training. 

So, allowing herself to subside into the 
easy chair, she sat and balanced the two 
sides of the question, until she herself won- , 
dered if the scale would ever turn. 

What could Mr. Lamplugh, that hand- 
some man of fortune, see in the Lady Albinia 
to tempt him to brave the shame of re- 
jection, or the very indefinite good of accept- 
ance? A tall thin spinster of forty and up- 
wards, with an aristocratic nose and a pair of 
sharp brown eyes, a mouth that was a 
simple line, the merest indication of lips, 
and a figure which not all the art of the 
dressmaker could pad into the semblance of 
plumpness—what was there in this very un- 
comfortable and uncompromising lady to 
lure Mr. Lamplugh into the bondage of matri- 
mony again? It could not be her fortune, it 
could not be her beauty, for she had neither ; 
and her temper was acid and her mind a 
blank. Perhaps it was her title, which sounded 
pleasantly to the ears of the ambitious com- 
moner, anxious to reap social state from his 
golden seed; perhaps it was her aristocratic 
connections, which would help on his own 
children to distinction. Perhaps he wanted a 
mother for Daisy, his eldest girl, who would 
put her into a moral strait-waistcoat, and 
cramp her growth. Lady Albinia was 
allowed by all who knew her, to be one of the 
most admirable correctives to an overflush of 
youth. Perhaps he had been captivated by 
her attentions ; for Mr..Lamplugh was one 
of those weak men who are caught by 
a woman’s flattery sooner than Ge her 
love. And Lady Albinia had certainly 
courted and flattered the handsome merchant 
to an extent that might have turned a 
stronger brain than his, if a stronger 
brain could have worshipped Debrett as much 
as he did. Whatever its nature, the secret 
feeling which prompted Mr. Lamplugh to 
make this offer was one not easy even for 
himself to define. He had said nothing to 
his children, neither had he consulted with 
his most intimate friend : dreading the “why ?” 
to which he would have been puzzled to fit 
an answering “ because.” 

Lady Albinia pondered and reflected on 
this important matter. She looked round 
her little room. It was very pretty, and 
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quite correctly furnished; but all was gift 
or loan—not an honest inch of inde- 
pendent property was there. Her very 
dress, so perfect in its arrangement, had been 
given ; and the needleful of Berlin wool with 
which she caricatured a rose-leaf had been 
given also. She had but twenty pounds in her 

urse at this moment to pay her man and 
- maid, and to feed them all until the next 
loan or gift should come, Heaven knew 
whence, and this twenty pounds she had 
received yesterday from one of her titled 
friends. Her whole life, with all its social 
circumstances, was mere pauperism; and 
while she was cited as the pattern of good 
breeding, the recognised critic and exponent 
of manners and proprieties, she was liable at 
any moment to fall from her honourable 
height, and show the world on what sandy 
foundations the temple of her fame had 
been built. 

The Lady Albinia settled the diamond 
ring which she had been screwing over 
the joint of her marriage finger until that 
member was chafed and angry, and opening 
her dainty desk, began a note which graciously 
accepted Mr, Lamplugh’s offer—though still 
in a dignified manner—and which promised 
all maternal cares to his sveet motherless 
children. She had tak n two hours to reflect. 
A new silk gown would hav- cost a longer 
time to choose. 


Mr. Lamplugh called the next morning. 
He..kissed her hand, and declared that he 
was the happiest of men. Not that he looked 
80, excepting on the principle that extremes 
meet, and that when men are in the height 
of rapture it is but logical they should look 


in the depths of despair. But Lady Albinia 
did not pay much attention to his looks. She 
was thinking of the settlements. 

They married. Lady Albinia patronised 
the service and the clergyman; and Mr. 
Lamplugh, in spite of his fine person and 
noble carriage, looked inexpressibly humble. 
And then they set off for the country house 
where the four Lamplugh children lived, in- 
tending to reach it about a week or ten days 
after their marriage. 

This country house, called Toderoft, was in 
the wildest part of the lake district. Amble- 
side was Belgravia, and Keswick a very Paris, 
compared to the primitive simplicity, the 
wild solitude, the unbroken seclusion, of 
Toderoft. It stood in the midst of a wood, 
far away from every other human habitation, 
out of the high road, which was on the opposite 
side of the lake, and about eight miles from 
the nearest town—which, when reached, 
boasted nothing more luxurious than country 
elogs soled with wood and shod with iron, and 
round felt hats, The-lake and the bold cliffs, 
the mountains and their rugged crags, the 
woods, birds, wild flowers, and the eternal 
Heavens with the magnificent cloud scenery of 
mountainous districts, were all the eye had 
to rest on. Of civilised life not a trace, 
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unless a chance peasant clad in fustian, shee 
dogs barking on the hills, and herds of half- 
wild cattle, might rank as evidences of civi- 
lisation. 

Lady Albinia was obliged to admire the 
glorious scenery as they droned on, this last day 
of their wedding journey. But she admired 
it under a ne protest in favour of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, appealing to her hus- 
band for confirmation of her taste, which, as 
Mr. Lamplugh had never made the Grand 
Tour, had a wonderfully exhilarating effect 
on him, especially when she added, “Oh dear, 
how stupid of me! One is so much accus- 
tomed to men of the world who have travelled 
through Europe, that one forgets when others 
have not had the same advantages.” 

As they drove on, by the side of the lake 
now, beneath the crags and woods overhang- 
ing the byroad that led to Todcroft, they 
noticed garlands of wild flowers, heaths, and 
ferns, festooned across the road, while Jarge 
bunches of foxglove, mixed with the violet- 
coloured seeding grass, were gathered into 
bouquets by the way-side. 

“ What is this ? An attempt at rejoicing by 
your people?” asked the Lady Albinia, 
pointing with her daintily gloved hand, shaded 
by the finest lace, and mauacled at the wrist 
with gold and rubies. 

“The children’s welcome to their new 
mamma,” said Mr. Lamplugh with a little 
emotion in his voice; for he was not an un- 
affectionate father. 

“ How very primitive !” said Lady Albinia, 
with a small laugh. “Quite gipsy art, 1 
declare! We must teach them something 
better, Mr. Lamplugh; when we get them 
out of this dreadful place.” And she shud- 
dered ; although the summer sun was shining 
bright from the deep blue sky, and the grass 
and leaves looked golden in the light. 

“Upon my soul that is very pretty !” cried 
Mr. Lamplugh, startled out of his thraldom 
for a moment, as they passed a pyramid of 
which silver bindweed and _ broad-leaved 
fern were the base; the graceful maiden’s 
hair with blue-bells jingling on the summit. 

“T hate wild flowers,” said Lady Albinia, 
coldly. 

“Tam afraid you will not find my children 
agree with you in this,” said Mr. Lamp- 
lugh, turning his bright blue eyes on 
her with a cheery look, that seemed to 
ask her to be good-humoured and genial, 
But, his full loose lips grew weak and timid, 
and their smile faded gradually away beneath 
the pinching look of his bride. 

“We shall see, Mr. Lamplugh,” returned 
Lady Albinia, more coldly than before, “I 
am quite prepared for the struggle. On more 
important points than a love of wild flowers, 
too! Your children require teaching and 
discipline ; and shall have both.” And she 
looked capable of keeping her word. 

While she spoke, they turned in at the gate 
leading into the Todcroft grounds, where the 
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lodgekeeper and his wife stood, cap in hand, 
bowing and curtseying. Mr.Lamplugh smiled 
and waved his hand, calling to them by their 
names, as he asked after the pigs and the 
bairns quite naturally and unaffectedly. 

“A little cordiality does no harm,” he 
remarked good-humouredly. 

“You think not, Mr. Lamplugh? I fear 
that is rather a dangerous and democratic 
sentiment.” Lady Albinia said it with the 
air of a preacher confuting an atheist. 

Before he had time to answer, the carriage 
drove up to the hall door. On the steps, stood 
four young figures: the eldest a girl of about 


eighteen or nineteen, with her three young , 


brothers. In a badly ironed printed gown, 
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or inanimaxe, from the tangled shrubberies 
to the big dog barking merrily. 

“Good heavens, they are gipsies !” thought 
the Lady Albinia, shuddering, and pressing 
her scented pocket-handkerchief, heavy with 
embroidery, against her lips. For she felt 
almost faint. 

Who or what they were, or rather who had 
been their mother, or what the history 
of her life, she never rightly understood— 
Mr. Lamplugh would never speak of his 
first wife, It was the one sole subject on 
which he showed any spirit, or in which he 
dared to oppose her. She could only guess 
that the picture of a beautiful girl in Arab 
costume, standing with her head across the 


far too short and scanty for the mode, the!neck of a white horse, which hung up in 


waist very short, and the boddice exceedingly | Daisy’s room, was Daisy’s mother, 


clumsy: in thick-soled shoes, which she yet 
considered dress (the shoemaker of the little 
town called them dancing pumps) : with long 


Partly 
because of the likeness to Daisy and the boys, 
and partly because of the wild flowers always 
fresh around the frame, so that it looked 


black hair hanging to her waist in ringlets, |framed in flowers—the gilt entirely hidden 
and which looked as if it had never been cut |—while a large bouquet was always on the 
or turned up: there was nota fashion about | table beneath. Lady Albinia supposed that 
Daisy that was not essentially and wholly | this was some absurd manifestation of savage 
incorrect, And yet she was beautiful enough affection, in which supposition she was per- 
to have gained pardon for even a more | fectly correct. That young Bedouin girl had 


eccentric costume, Large full eyes, dark | been the English merchant’s wife ; the white 
as the night and bright as its stars, a| horse had carried her through the desert to 
ale olive coloured complexion, with a flood of | die worn out, on reaching Bagdad, where she 
brilliant crimson on her cheeks, a wide and herself died, of remorse and restraint as much 
handsome mouth, broader in the lips and/as of disease, after having given birth to 


more flexible than Anglo-Saxon mouths ;! those four children. Rather a contrast this 
teeth that were like little pearls, small,! passionate tale of love and beauty, and the 
regular, and white—a broad forehead, and a' wild nature pining under the restraints of 
face that was one flush of youth and joy, one | civilisation, to the thorough-bred lady of 
laugh of gladness, one bright gleam of inno-| London society, marrying for money and a 
cence and pleasure all over; a loud voice; but | settlement. 
clear and cheery, weleoming the new mamma; The Lamplugh children had lived the 
frankly, and erying out “ Dear, dear papa!” | wildest of lives at Toderoft, Out all day 
as the large but well-formed hands unloosed | long, and sometimes half the summer nights ; 
themselves from the little brothers to clasp | living in the woods, and.on the fells, and on 
round his neck. Such a being might have! the lake; Daisy always with her brothers, 
struck an open way at once to the heart | the boldest rider and thehardiest mountaineer 
of any woman not mummified by the world; of them all; their food mostly bread, milk, 
but she worked no charm in the Lady Albinia, | and a mess which not every lady in her own 
who was mummified by the world. | right has heard of, called porridge, with very 
My lady only thought her wild and untu-/ little meat, and vast quantities of fruit and 
tored, and sadly lacking manners. The three | vegetables ; scorning all sorts of convention- 
young boys were somewhat like their sister. 'alities, though the soul of politeness to 
All had long black hair falling on their shoul-! each other and to all the world, because 
ders, bright wild eyes, wide lips that always! considerate and unselfish; dressing in the 
smiled—all were dark in skin, loud and clear | most primitive fashion—Daisy without stays 
in voice, free in action: all looked foreign, ;in a round felt hat, thick boots, short pet- 
though it woul have taken a good ethnologist ! ticoats, and very rarely gloves, The boys 
to say of what race they were. The garden was!in anything that came first to hand, quick 
a wilderness of flowers and shrubs. Rhodo-| and clever, but clever in odd out-of-the-way 
dendrons, roses, azaleas, laurels, all interlaced | things—clever in natural history, in botany, 
among each other, while the flower-beds were | in biography, and in all artistic tastes ; sing- 
a mass of blossoms without order or division.|ing beautifully though untaught, but clear 
For the first few moments, as she sat there in| and true as wood-birds, and drawing with 
her London carriage, dressed in her London} exceeding grace and feeling, but knowing 
fashions, all that the Lady Albinia saw) nothing of grammar, nor of classics, nor of 
was a mass of green leaves and crimson!arithmetic. Daisy unable to work as well as 
flowers, streaming hair, roving eyes, loud|a charity school-girl; but knowing the names 
voices, and an air of energy and freedom,)of every flower on the fells and fields, and 
and unchecked life about everything animate ithe habits of every English bird north 
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of the Tyne. They had all the elements of 


vagabonds and artists in them, but not a 
grain of the stuff that makes up society. 
They were beings to be loved, but woe to 
the daring woman who should attempt to 
“introduce” them. They were most repug- 
nant to the feelings of the Lady Albinia ; 
but she comforted herself by saying that she 
would soon alter all this. 

Daisy was her point of attack. But 
Daisy was hard to fight, and harder to 
conquer. Good temper that never failed ; 
laughter answering back reproof, because not 
understanding it as reproof; a wild, free 
love that could not accept slights or hints, 
and that kissed away the vinegar even from 
Lady Albinia’s lips; all this made the 
instruction and the chastisement of Daisy 
a difficult matter, even to a person of the 
Lady Albinia’s judgment and experience. 
Why might she not wander out on the fells 
with her brothers and Charley Musgrave, 
their tutor—who, by the way, was as true 
a Bedouin as themselves? Because the 
world did not approve of it. But, there was 
no world here, and what did it signify to her, 
even if there had been? She did not interfere 
with the world—why, then, should the world 
interfere with her? Why must she wear 
stays, when they hurt her, and shoes too 
small for her feet, and too thin for the 
rocks? Was it not very foolish to give 


herself a pain in her side and chest, and to 
get her feet wet, besides cutting them with 
shingles? That was not wise, surely, no 
more than wearing silk gowns that trailed in 
the mud, and caught in the ling and the 
crags, and were spoiled by the rain and the 


bogs. Why must she turn up her hair? 
Because she looked like a great girl? But 
who saw her, excepting her brothers and 
Charley Musgrave, who was like a brother ? 
It was much less trouble to let it hang down 
naturally. But if mamma liked, it should be 
turned up ; she did not much care about it. 
Which was one point gained, thought the 
Lady Albinia, grimly. 

To make Daisy wear gloves and fine 
bonnets, and lustrous gowns, or drive out 
in the carriage like a lady, or submit to be 
dressed by a maid, or to make her give up 
her Bedouin habits of roving about the 
mountains, or to impress her with a sense of 
her guilt in wearing a wide-awake hat, and 
in rowing out on the lake into long past mid- 
night—to civilise or tame her, in short, was 
beyond Lady Albinia ; she might as well have 
talked politics to Daisy's mother the Arab. 
‘Daisy stared, looked bewildered, perhaps 
would burst into a wild laugh, run up to her 
stepmother, kiss her gaily, and then rush out 
of the house and up the mountain like a goat. 
Lady Albinia’s own maid, one of the finest of 
that class of fine ladies, said that “Miss 
Lamplugh was quite wicked to forget Provi- 
dence, who had placed her in such a high 
station ; and she made bold to speak to her 





ladyship about it,” tears coming into her vir- 
tuous eyes as she did so. 

Lady Albinia had a choice of action: 
either to leave the Lamplugh children igno- 
miniously to their mountains and their fox- 
gloves, ignoring them for ever after ; or to 
take them by a coup-de-main to London; 
turn off Charley Musgrave, and begin to 
mould them in good earnest into drawing- 
room exquisites. Mr, Lamplugh consented, 
when she consulted him—if her haughty 
wishes, curtly expressed, could be called a 
consultation—and he agreed to her plans, 
saying also, “that Daisy was far too wild ; 
and that indeed they did all need taming 
down sadly.” When the children surrounded 
him, in an uproar of waving arms and pas- 
sionate voices, and big eyes full of tears and 
lightning, he said, “ No, no, my dears, you 
shall remain here; you shall not go to 
London.” Which had the good effect of 
pacifying both parties, 

Charley Musgrave was the Lady Albinia’s 
pet aversion. It was he who led the way over 
the steepest crags, and who taught them that 
unfeeling indifference to pain and accidents, 
which horrified the Lady Albinia inexpres- 
sibly. When the eldest boy, Selim, fell and 
cut his forehead, Charley Musgrave bathed 
and bound it up, heartless fellow! joking all 


“the time, and telling the child to be sure not 


to ery, for it would soon be well again. Such 
an example to the rest. What would they 
become, if that dreadful young man remained 
with them? He was more moved though, when 
Daisy cut her hand with the garden shears, 
Indeed Lady Albinia thought he would have 
fainted ; though Daisy was so unladylike as 
to laugh, and say she was no worse, while 
the blood was streaming over her short 
white frock. But, Lady Albinia had 
sharp eyes, and saw more plainly than 
most people what blushes and paleness 
meant. Daisy and Charley Musgrave were 
put under mental arrest after this, and the 
lady’s vigilance over her prisoners never 
relaxed. 

Lady Albinia expressed her wish one day 
that Daisy should be “ presented.” At first 
Daisy did not quite understand her; when 
the tact was made clear to her, she said not 
a word ; but with the bound of a wounded pan- 
ther, rushed into her father’s study, standing 
before him flushed, and bathed in passionate 
tears. ? 

“Why, Daisy! what is the matter?” ex- 
claimed Mr, Lamplugh, waking out of a haif- 
doze in something like terror at the storm of 
passion that burst before him. 

“Oh, papa! papa! Mamma says I am to 
be presented,” sobbed Daisy. 

“Well, my dear, what then?” said Mr, 
Lamplugh:. pleasantly, poor man, smiling 
feebly. 

“Oh, papa! 
go to London—you know you did, 
I should not leave Toderoft.” 


You promised I should not 
You said 
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“ Hush, my dear ; not quite so loud. But if 
it is good for you, Daisy?” 

“Jt can’t be good for any one, papa—that 
horrible London—where I am to be dressed 
up, like one of those travelling monkeys we 
have seen here, in feathers and a train.” 

“Your mamma is right, Daisy,” said Mr. 
Lamplugh, with a sigh ; “ youare a savage— 

true Bedouin.” 

“JT am what my darling mother was, papa, 
and what I always will remain,” cried 
Daisy. 

“Heaven help me!” groaned Mr. Lamp- 
lugh. “What a life is mine! I, a quiet 
man, loving ease above all things, to be the 
battle-ground between an Arab child and the 
Lady Albinia.” 

And he certainly was to be pitied. 

So they ali were; Lady Albinia with the 
rest. For, this unconventional atmosphere 
was just as hateful to her as her stiffness and 
suppression was foreign to it; though 
not so hurtful. To the children, the chief 
harm done, was the sense of guilt taught 
them. They, who had never heard of evil, 
now found that every action of their lives was 
wrong, and wasted many an hour in tearful 
perplexity between good and evil, which had 
all the effect of real sinfulness upon 
them. Daisy, who had been as free as the 
winds of heaven, was now followed and 
watched, like a criminal. A strange air of 
suspicion and wrong was cast around her when 


she was with Charley Musgrave; an at- 
mosphere of glances, whispers, inuendoes, 
hints, that she could not understand, and 
that irritated rather than controlled her. 


Altogether, it was a miserable house- 
hold. 

Unhappiness threw Charley and Daisy 
more than ever together; for he too was 
wretched. An unfettered nature like his 
could not find much nurture beneath the 
shadow of Lady Albinia; and, as it never 
oceurred to him to leave the family, he re- 
mained and suffered with the rest. By 
being thrown thus mournfully together, no 
longer in the innocent freedom of their former 
life, thoughts and feelings which would not have 
ripened yet had they lived as of old sprang up 
into quick maturity ; so, Lady Albinia has- 
tened the catastrophe she wanted to avert, 
Daisy and Charley Musgrave found out one 
day that they loved each other, yet not 
as brother and sister. Hitherto they had 
lived in the belief that they loved as brother 
and sister do, 

Lady Albinia was horror-struck. Her step- 
child engaged to a worthless tutor—a man, 
half artist, half teacher, who had actually to 
work for his living! It could never be. She 
flatly told Mr. Lamplugh so, and he shrugged 
his shoulders in despair, and said despond- 
ingly that he would not.interfere. So, he 
went up to London suddenly, leaving his 
aristocratic wife and his wild household to 
fight out the fight by themselves. The lady 
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was left a clear stage now. Mistress of the 
family, without even the seeming controul of 
her husband, she would soon make matters 
conform to her ideas. She would try, at any 
rate. The morning after Mr. Lamplugh went 
away, she called Charley Musgrave into her 
room. Charley came in, in his old lounging, 
careless way, thinking more of a linnet’s nest 
he had found, and wanted to show Daisy, than 
of the Lady Albinia, 

“Mr. Musgrave,” began the lady stiffly, 
but with all her renowned politeness. “I 
am sorry to be obliged to trouble you with a 
few unpleasant words.” 

Charley Musgrave looked up frankly, 
“Well, Lady Albinia, what is it?” 

“You must be aware, Mr. Musgrave, that 
your proposals for Miss Lamplugh can- 
not meet with my approbation,” said the 
Lady Albinia, playing with her diamond ring, 
with her finger and thumb hooked together, 
like a beak. 

“Why not, my lady ?” he asked, his cheeks 
rather flushed now. 

“Qh, Mr. Musgrave we need not go into 
detail. It is quite enough to say, generally 
that the connection would be undesirable, and 
that I positively refuse my consent. Most 
gentlemen would be satisfied with this 
answer.” 

“ But, Lady Albinia,” urged Charley, “when 
a man’s prospects, and every hope of happi- 
ness, are to be blighted, it is but fair to tell him 
plainly why. To say that the connection is 
undesirable is very vague. Have you nothing 
more definite to urge against me—my habits, 
character, principles ?” 

“ Nothing decidedly immoral, Mr. Mus- 
grave ; much that I entirely disapprove of.” 

“ As what, my lady ?” 

“Oh! Your freedom, wildness, and—as 
I consider it—vulgarity. I have always de- 
plored your influence in this household—I 
confess it frankly—and tiow I firmly oppose 
this engagement. Granting that my ideas of 
good breeding are unnecessarily “ee for Mr. 
Lamplugh’s children, yet still, Mr. Musgrave, 
your fortune, your worldly position, would be 
a sufficient barrier.” 

“But if Daisy does not object to my 
poverty ?” 

“Miss Lamplugh must be guided and con- 
trolled.” 

“ And if she will not, Lady Albinia?” 

“Mr. Musgrave, she shall.” 

“Ts it, then, open war ?” 

“No, Mr. Musgrave, itis simply a negative 
warfare. I do not condescend to war with 
tutors and children;” and the Lady Albinia 
seated herself with inexpressible disdain. “Of 
course, Mr. Musgrave,” she added after a 
moment’s silence, during which Charley had 
been doing strict battle with his passionate 
impulse to defy her to her face, “you will 
consider this conversation as a sufficient dis- 
missal from your place as tutor tothe Master 
Lamplughs.’ 
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He bowed. Poor fellow, he dared not trust 
his voice now. 

“ And—itis best to be candid at once—I must 
forbid any attempt at communication between 
you and Miss Lamplugh. No letters, mes- 
sages, interviews—nothing. You must forget 
each other, without a thought of renewing 
this absurd affair.” 

“That, Lady Albinia, I cannot promise. 
On the contrary, I must hold such communica- 
tion with Daisy as I can, and as she will 

ant.” 

“Then, Mr. Musgrave, I must take my own 
measures.” 

“As you will, my lady: I must overcome 
them.” 

* Do you threaten me, sir?” 

“No, Lady Albinia, I only warn you. You 
may attempt to separate, but you will never 
succeed in separating, Daisy and myself. I will 
find her wherever she may be hidden, and she 
will be my wife in spite of all your opposition. 
Do I not know her, and can I not trust her. 
You are beating yourself against a rock! 
Daisy’s truth and my love will never yield !” 
With these words, Charley Musgrave bowed, 
and walked out of the room. 

“We shall see!” said Lady Albinia, with a 
peculiar flame in her sharp, brown eyes. “I 
do not think I shall be outwitted by a reckless 
boy and girl.” 

Tears, vows, prayers, all were unheeded ;| 
Charley Musgrave must go. The aristocratic | 


Fate had cut the thread of love, and there | 


was no way of help. Daisy’s indignation, 
fierce and savage as her love was deep, | 
was of no avail. She besought Charley to 
marry her in the face of her enemies, and to 
allow them no passing moment of triumph. 
But, the tutor had a little more knowledge of 
the “proprieties,” and told her to wait and be 
hopeful. Charley Musgrave went away, and 
poor Daisy was left shipwrecked and alone. 
Lady Albinia followed up this first blow by 
taking Daisy and the boys to London. She 
and her servants had hard work to keep them 
all together on the road, for they made des- 
perate attempts to escape, and had to be 
watched like wild birds newly caught. 
Lady Albinia was twice threatened with arrest 
by policemen with tender hearts, who could 


not believe that she had law or right on her | 
side when they saw the distress of her poor | 


prisoners ; but her aristocratic nose and per- 
fect manners bore her over all such difiiculties, 
and she arrived in London safely with her 
charge. 

In London, Lady Albinia was the Mac- 
gregor with his foot upon his native heath. 

he was absolute. Not even the ghost of 
marital authority disturbed her on her 
throne. The children were well watched ; 
and, in such a wilderness as London, had 
but little chance against natives; to whom 
the perplexing streets were as familiar, as 
the wild-flowers on the mountains were to 
them. They had only to submit; which 
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they did like tigers in a net: talking Arabic 
among themselves, and weeping such pas- 
sionate tears as might have moved a heart 
of stone. But a fashionable heart is a very 
good imitation of stone, when the necessity 
of appearances is brought into action. 

Daisy was tortured. A French staymaker 
was called in to imprison her figure in a whale- 
bone pillory ; then a French dressmaker was 
called in, and Daisy stumbled over her trailing 
gowns, and tore her lace flowers at every step. 
Her feet were thrust into narrow-soled boots, 
and in a short time she had corns; which, 
besides paining her very much, inexpressibly 
disgusted her. Her hands were coaxed 
into gloves which left a deep red mark round 
her wrists; and she was not allowed to 
walk—only to drive out in an open carriage 
with her stepmother. Charley Musgrave's 
letters were intercepted; the sharp brown 
eyes read them first, and then the beak- 
like fmgers burnt them jn the fire; so, as 
Daisy was too innocent to know of post- 
offices, and false addresses, and could not 
have managed a clandestine correspondence, 
even if she had known how, she could do 
nothing but hope and wonder, and love and 
trust. She knew that Charley was faithful, 
she said, and she believed in him as passion- 
ately as she mourned for him. 

But the poor child began to fade. She 
had a fixed pain in her side, a feverish 
flush on her cheek, a cough, and a wild 
wandering look in her bright eyes, that 
of the young 
mother who had died ten years ago, in his 
arms, She was weaker too; and her old 
restless energy was quite subdued. All 
she did, was to sit by the windows looking 
into the park; tears filling up her hollow 
eyes, and her trembling lips repeating low 
songs in Arabic—all about the captive and 
his love—and the desert and sweet liberty. 

Mr. Lamplugh, frightened into manhood 
by the sight of his pride and darling droop- 
ing at his feet, sent for the family physician ; 
luckily a kind and skilful man. A glance 
at the Bedouin child told him the whole secret 
of her malady. She was dying, he said bluntly, 
of restraint. She must just go back to Tod- 
croft, to her wild life of freedom again, if they 
wished to save her. 

“ And, oh, papa!” sobbed Daisy, clasping 
her thin bends together. “Give me back my 
brothers and Charley again !” 

“ Aye,” said the dione “ Miss Daisy had 
better be married to Charley, I think, and the 
young gentlemen had better go back 
to their old home too. You see, Mr. Lamp- 
lugh, blood is stronger than breeding, and 
Lady Albinia would scarcely have tamed 
these Arab natures, if she had had them 
from the cradle. She had better give up 
the attempt, as it is. You want generations, 
not individuals, for educational successes. Let 
Lady Albinia adopt some Saxon child, if she 
wants to prove some Saxon theory. The only 
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truth she will prove with these children, is, 
that Bedouins don’t make good followers of 
fashion, and that nature is stronger than the 
artificial rules and restraints of society.” 

The doctor’s advice was followed, and the 
treatment succeeded, . 
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Brrps, says M. Toussenel—some of whose 
curious fancies about quadrupeds we have 
already cited—live more in a given time than 
any other creatures. For, to live, is not only 
to love ; it isalso to move, act, and travel. The 
hours of the swift, which in sixty minutes can 
reach the distance of eighty leagues, are 
longer than the hours of the tortoise, because 
they are better occupied, and comprise a 
greater number of events, Men of the pre- 
sent day, who can go from Europe to America 
in little more than a week, live four times as 
much as men of the last century, who took a 
month to make the passage. People who 
are now fifty years of age have still a longer 
time before them than Michael Angelo and 
Voltaire had, at the moment when they were 
laid in the cradle. Independently of birds 
thus enjoying more of life than all other 
beings in the same given number of years, 
time seems to glide’ over them without 
leaving a trace of its effects ; or rather, time 
only improves them, reviving their colours 
and strengthening their voices. Age increases 


the beauty of birds, while in men it brings on 
ugliness. 

A bird is a model ship constructed by the 
hand of God, in which the conditions of 
swiftness, manageability, and lightness, are 
absolutely and necessarily the same as in 


vessels built by the hand of man. There are 
not in the world two things which resemble 
each other more strongly, both mechanically 
and physically speaking, than the carcase and 
framework of a bird anda ship. The breast- 
bone so exactly resembles a keel, that the 
English language has retained the name, 
The wings are the oars, the tail the rudder. 
That original observer, Huber the Genevese, 
who has carefully noticed the flight of birds 
of prey, has even made use of ‘the metaphor 
thus suggested to establish a characteristic 
distinction between rowers and sailers. The 
rowers are the falcons, who have the first or 
second wing-feather the longest, and who are 
able, by means of this powerful oar to dart 
right into the wind’s eye. The mere sailers 
are the eagles, the vultures, and the buzzards, 
whose more rounded wings resemble sails, 
The rowing bird is to the sailing bird what 
the steamer that laughs at adverse winds is 
to the schooner, which cannot advance against 
them, 

The bones of highflyers, as well as their 
feathers, are tubes filled with air, communi- 
cating with’a pulmonary reservoir of pro- 
digious capacity. This reservoir is also 
closely connected with the air-cells which lie 
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between the interior muscles, and which are 
so many swimming-bladders by aid of which 
the bird is able to inflate its volume, and 
diminish its specific gravity in proportion, 
In birds that are laden with a heavy burthen 
of head, Nature has interposed so decided a 
gap between skin and flesh, that there results 
an almost complete detachment of the skin, 
Consequently, they can be stripped of their 
coating just as easily as a rabbit can. In 
man, and other mammifers, the blood, in the 
act of breathing, advances ready to meet the 
air ; in birds, air enters to find the blood, and 
comes in contact with it, everywhere. Hence 
an ubiquity of respiration and a rapidity of 
heematosis, which explains the untirability of 
the wings of birds. The muscles do not get 
fatigued, because they receive new vigour 
every second from the influence of the ever- 
revivified blood. A stag or a hare drops at 
last, when hunted, because its lungs, rather 
than its legs, are tired. 

Between the different members of a bird’s 
body there exists a sort of equilibrium and 
balance, which prevents any one organ from 
obtaining undue development without another 
losing in the same proportion. Thus, exag- 
gerated ‘length of wing generally coincides 
with very small feet and legs. Examples: 
the frigate-bird, the swift, and the humming- 
bird. Feathered feet and legs are mostly 
short, as in pigeons, bantams, ptarmigan, and 
grouse. Nature always contrives to econo- 
mise out of one part of a bird’s body the 
material which she has too lavishly expended 
upon another. Good walkers are bad flyers, 
and good flyers are bad walkers. First-rate 
runners and divers are deprived of the power 
of rising in the air. Half-blind individuals, 
like owls, are astonishingly quick of hearing. 
Creatures clad in plain costume are recom- 
pensed by the powers of song. The lark and 
the redbreast, victim species (both being 
greedily eaten in France), have the gift of 
poesy bestowed upon them to console them 
for their future sorrows. 

The most exquisite sense a bird possesses,, 
is sight. The acuteness and sensibility of 
the retina are in direct proportion to the 
rapidity of wing, The swift, according to. 
Belon’s calculation, can see a gnat distinctly, 
at the distance of more than five hundre 

ards. The kite, hovering in the air at a 

eight beyond our feeble vision, perceives 
with ease the small dead minnow floating 
on the surface of the lake, and is cognisant 
of the imprudence of the poor little field- 
mouse as it timidly ventures out of its hole, 
All God has done and made, Hehas thoroughly 
well done and made, If He had not exactly 
proportioned the visual powers of the bird of 
prey, or the swallow, to its dashing flight, 
the mere extreme velocity of the bird woul 
have only served to break its neck. Par- 
tridges constantly kill themselves against the 
iron wires of electric telegraphs ; and nothin 
is more common than to find thrushes an 
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32 
larks, with dislocated vertebrae when they fall 
into the large vertical net which is used in 
France by twilight sportsmen. 

Perhaps, after all we have said and seen, 
the sense of touch is the most perfect in 
birds, and the organs of feeling are en- 
dowed with a subtilty of perception more 
exquisite even than those of sight. In fact, 
air being the most variable and unstable of 
elements, birds would be endowed by nature 
with the gift of universal sensibility, enabling 
them to appreciate and foretell the slightest 
perturbations of the medium they inhabit. In 
consequence, the feathered race are armed 
with a nervous impressionability which com- 
prises the different properties of the hygro- 
meter, the thermometer, the barometer, and 
the electroscope. A tempest which takes the 
man of science by surprise, has, long before, 
given warning to the birds of the sea. The 
noddies, cormorants, gulls, and petre!s, know 
twenty-four hours beforehand, by means 
of the magnetic telegraph which exists 
within them, the exact day and moment 
when ocean is going into one of his great 
rages, opening wide his green abysses, and 
flinging the angry foam of his waves in insult 
against the forehead of the cliffs. Some birds 
are the harbingers of wintry storms ; others 
usher in the advent of spring. The raven and 
the nightingale announce the coming of the 
tempest bya peculiar form of bird’s expression, 
which they both seem to have borrowed from 
the vocabulary of the frog—a pre-eminently 
nervous animal, to whom the science of 

lvanism is greatly indebted. The chaffinch, 
m unsettled weather, recommends the tra- 
veller to take his umbrella, and advises 
the housekeeper not to be in a hurry 
to hang out her linen. Certain mystic 
geninses have attributed this faculty of divi- 
nation possessed by birds, to some special 


the electric currents that traverse the atmo- 
mes and accurately informing them of 
their direction. Nor is there any scientific 
argument which can be confidently opposed 
to such a theory. 

After the organs of sight and touch, the 
sense of hearing comes next in importance, 
The delicacy of the auditory powers of birds 
is sufficiently apparent from the passion for 
vocal music, which many of them manifest. 
It is an universally admitted physical law 
that, in all animals, a close and invariable 
correspondence exists between the organs of 
voice and those of hearing. Now, birds, it will 
be seen, are the Stentors of nature. The bull, 
who is an enormous quadruped, endowed 
with an immensely capacious chest, does not 
roar louder than the bittern: a moderate 
sized bird which frequents our ponds. In 
Lorraine, they style him the boeuf d’ean, or 
“water-bull.” A crane, trumpeting two or 
three thousand yards above the surface of 
the earth, pulls your head back just as 
violently as a friend who asks you, “ How do 
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you do?” from the balcony of a fifth-floor 
window: while the thundering “Mirabeau, 
who should venture to harangue the Parisian 
pore from the top of the towers of Notre 

ame, would run a great risk of not being 
able to convey a single word to a single 
member of his congregation. 

Ascend in the air, by means of a balloon, 
in company with an old Atlas lion, whose 
formidable roaring once struck terror 
throughout Algerian wildernesses ; and, when 
you have risen only half a mile, make 
your travelling companion give utterance to 
the most sonorous of his fine chest-notes. 
Those notes will spend themselves in empty 
space, without descending so low as the earth. 
But the royal kite, floating another half-mile 
above you, will not let you lose a single in- 
flexion of his cat-like mewings, miniatures 
though they be of the lion’s roar. It is pro- 
bable, says M. Toussenel—M. Toussenel is 
always speaking, through our humble inter- 
pretation—that nature has expended more 
genius in the construction of the larynx of a 
wren or a nightingale, than in fabricating the 
ruder throats of all the quadrupeds put 
together. 

Smell and taste are but feeble in birds; 
and they have no great occasion for either 
sense. A bird's appetive must be enormous, 
in order to supply the animal heat nevessary 
for the maintenance of its superior nature. 
A bird is a locomotive of the very first 
rank—a high-pressure engine, which burns 
more fuel than three or four ordinary 
machines. “Animals feed; man eats,” says 
worthy Brillat Savarin. “Clever men alone 
know how to eat properly.” This strictly 
true gastrosophic aphorism is more exactly 
applicable to birds than to quadrupeds. Birds 
feed, to assuage their hunger and to amuse 


themselves; not to indulge in epicurism. 
sensibility, acquaintiug them with the action of 


They fatten through sheer ennui, and for 
pastime’s sake, rather than through any 
ambition of “cutting up fat.” The task, 
moreover, assigned to them, is to destroy the 


‘innumerable seeds of weeds [which they do 


in a larger proportion than the protected 
seeds of human food], and animal and 
insect vermin, which would soon annihilate 
the labours of man, did not certain species of 
birds feel an incessant craving to devour 
them. Birds have no nose, for the same good 
reason that they have no palate. It is not 
necessary that creatures, destined to eat 
everything without making wry faces, should 
have, posted in front of their stomach, as we 
have, a vigilant sentinel who is troublesomely 
cautious who and what he allows to enter the 
fortress. All, therefore, that has been said 
about the fine scent of the crow and the 
vulture, who snuff gunpowder and corpses 
at incredible distances, is simply absurd. 
There is an excellent reason why crows should 
not smell gunpowder; namely, that gun- 
powder is scentless, until it is burnt. (We 
venture to doubt thisstatement of fact ; having 
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a decided personal nose for the saltpetre). | ruped, as the penguin is a bird-fish) ; it can- 
If crows could perceive that perfume it/ not fly, for want of wings, and has only two 
would attract them, instead of driving} toes on each foot. If the monodactyl, or one- 
them away. Crows and vultures are carrion | toed bird, existed, it would certainly belong 
birds, who love, above all things, the treat of|to this order. All the runners of Europe 
a battle. have wings and can fly. The most un- 

Onc*, when the sons of the last king of| finished series we sess, is that of the 
France had ordered the make-believe of a| winged tridactyls. The bustard is the one 
nice little war to be got up in the environs of | which comes nearest to the ostrich. Never- 
Fontainebleau for the gratification of the| theless, as every individual in the order has 
burgesses of Paris—a race whose eyes are| its frame modelled, more or less, after that of 
always on the look-out for childish spectacles {see ostrich, it is important to refer to this 
wherein quiet people pretend that they are} original and primitive pattern, and to com- 
on the point of killing other quiet people,—an | pare its organization with that of the hum- 
old crow of the neighbourhood, who had gone | ming-birds: in order clearly to comprehend 





through the campaign of eighteen hundred 
and twelve, fancied he recognised in the 
manceuvres of the army of parade, a repeti- 
tion of the murderous dramas which had 
supplied him, in the good old time, with | 
frequent and delicious banquets. He in-| 
formed his comrades all around, what a lucky 
chance was in store for them: expressly | 
advising them to get their beaks and claws 
sharpened, on their way to the rendezvous. 
A whole flock of body-pickers assembled, and | 
hovered in thick groups over the two camps, 
exciting them by their vociferations to set 
to, in right good earnest. If but little blood 


were shed, it was not through any fault of 
the crows; and nothing could equal their | 
spite and rage when they found that the 
demonstration was only a joke. 


We have here only room briefly to state 
that M. Toussenel, for reasons which he ably 
states, classifies birds according to the form 
of the foot, Every bird, from the penguin of 
the Antarctic pole, to the gerfalcon of the 
North Cape, has the foot either flat or'| 
curved. The whole kingdom of birds is thus 
divisible into Flat-foots and Curve-foots. | 
The first three orders of the former class, are, 
the Oar-foots, the Stilters, and the Véloci-| 
pédes, or Runners. Further general details | 
are now impossible; we can only give a 
sample of the Runners. 

Praise be to Heaven for creating the veloci- 
pede, the delight alike of the eye and the 
palate—the glory and ornament of fields, 
forests, and feasts—the nourisher of rich and | 
poor! No other race contributes in the same | 
proportion to man’s two composite pleasures | 





the character and the providential destiny of 
the creatures we are considering. 

The humming-bird, and all the swift-sailers, 
have the thoracic cavity,. or chest, out- 
rageously developed, with the ridge of the 
breast-bone projecting, like the keel of « 
cutter. But, in virtue of the natural law of 
equilibrium, this excessive development can 
only take place at the expense of some other 
part of the body. In the humming-bird, the 
atrophied and deficient portion is the region 
of the insertion of the lower members. All 
is sacrificed to lightness and utility. The 
chest is fashioned like the blade of a knife. 
In short, the swift sailer, when its feathers. 
are plucked, has a great resemblance to its. 


‘own skeleton: an idea, which invincibly 


repulses all thoughts of savoury roast-meat. 
But let us demolish, piece by piece, the 
frame of the bird of prey, or the humming- 
bird. Let us put the complete in the place 
of the incomplete, and substitut’ the empty 
for the full. Let us take, in one word, the 
very reverse of all these anatomical arrange- 
ments, and we shall have the exact pattern 
of the runner. There do not, perhaps, exist 
in al] nature two creatures belonging to the 
same family, which bear such slight marks 
of relationship, as the humming-bird and the 
ostrich. In vain would the latter deny the 
fact that it partakes more of the camel than 
of the biped; for, in proof of the fact, it 
carries on its back the children and the 
kings of Egypt. An ostrich is a vice-versa 
humming-bird. Here flight, there running, 
is the only means of locomotion. In the 
ostrich the breast-bone, instead of projecting, 





of sporting and eating. The world with no| is flattened down to ridiculous imensions. 
other living creatures to inhabit it than men,| It is.a bony plate in the form of a shield, 
women, and velocipedes, might still manage| which acts as a prow instead of a keel. The 
to get on tolerably. thighs and legs assume the bulky dimensions 
The velocipedes come immediately after’ of the same parts in herbivorous quadrupeds, 
the stilters, in the order of creation. They; All of which means, that Nature, who, in the 
were the first inhabitants of the earliest | swift sailers, has favoured the development of 
emerging continents; for, they are herbivorous ; uneatable parts at the expense of those which 
and graminivorous creatures, and grass is! are articles of food, has completely changed 
the initial manifestation of the vital forces of her style of architecture in the veloci- 
the earth. Their character of primogeniture' pedes: neglecting the parts which are never 
is, moreover, indelibly stamped upon all their eaten, in order to develope, in luxurious 
features, in their rudimental structure, and fashion, those parts which supply us with 
their small number of toes. The order opens | dainty dishes. . 
with the ostrich (the ostrich is a bird-quad-! Now, wherefore this contrast of comparative 
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anatomy? Wherefore has Nature, who | merely the chicken’s aunt. The profound 
does nothing without a motive, so liberally | study of the above analogies has led M. 
arnished the velocipede with meat? Why | Toussenel to the unexpected discovery of the 
- she endowed that tender viand with so | following magnificent law of passional move- 
remarkable an easiness of digestion, and so|ment : God has delivered up animals to man, 
exquisite and invitinga flavour? Does Nature, | by means of the virtues of the females and 
by these signs, intend to insinuate that the | the vices of the males. 
providential destiny of the runner is to be} Take all our domestic animals one after 
snared or shot, and then roasted and eaten ? | the other—the list is not a very long one— 
The fact, alas! is only too probable, the | conscientiously analyse the dispositions of 
language too clear, the oracle too certain. ; both sexes, and you will inevitably find the 
Yes! Everything leads io the belief that | foregoing conclusion lurking at the bottom 
Nature has destined the order of velocipedes | of your comparisons.- You will be convinced 
to serve as food for flesh-eating creatures, in| of the innocence, gentleness, and docility of 
every kingdom of the animated world. Yes! | the females, and of the pride, mischievousness, 
These unhappy races merit, in the same degree | and insubordination of the males. Now for 


as the ruminants, the appellation of the 
victim order. [ Victim, from the Latin victus, 
conquered, from which the word victuals is also 
derived, in consequence of the ancient practice 
of conquerors making a meal off their con- 
queree’s sirloin.} Yes! Of what use is it to 
mince the matter? Amongst birds, the 
velocipedes are, to man, what the ruminants 


are amongst the mammifers—an order, every | 


species of which is charged with the mission 
of furnishing us with composite pleasure. 
The analogy must be very evident; since, 
before we came to enlighten the world, it had 
already struck a number of savants. There 
are, in fact, velocipedes of the sands, and 
velocipedes of the steppes—of the meadows, 


the rocks,and the precipices—exactly as there 
are ruminants for every one of those special 


localities. There is the ostrich, as there is 
the camel ; the bustard,as the antelope ; the 
hen, as the cow; the partridge and the 
heasant, as the gazelle and the roe; the 
Saale, the grouse, and the ptarmigan, 
as the moufilon, the bouquetin, and the 
chamois. 

Farther, the velocipedes are all true 


a few individual portraits, 

The great bustard is the swiftest of our 
runners. Per contra, flight is severe exercise, 
and is only undertaken, with visible repug- 
nance, when danger is knocking loud at the 
door. The slightest damage to its wings 
exposes it to serious disasters. One morning 
‘before daybreak, when some Champagne 
peasants were proceeding from Suippe to 
Chalons-sur-Marne, they perceived a herd of 
creatures at a certain distance from the road 
making unavailing efforts to rise from the 
ground. On approaching to inspect the 
phenomenon more closely, they ascertained 
| that the crippled birds were great bustards, 
whose wings were so completely locked up 
by the hoar-frost as to be useless, either for 
flight or running. The barbarous travellers, 
|as we should have done in their place, natu- 
rally took advantage of the circumstance. 
They knocked the unhappy fowls on the head ; 
and the market of Chalons, the capital of 
| Bustardland, was abundantly supplied on 
that occasion. A gunshot which tells upona 
bustard, at the lowest figure is always worth 
|twenty francs on the spot. Champagne, 





ruminants, living, like them, on grass andj which, in the time of Bélon, was so rich in 
grain. They have several stomachs, with a} bustards, and so poor in vegetables, is still 
preparatory crop fulfilling exactly the same|the only province of France where these 
office as the paunch of the quadruped. Now, | birds feel comfortable, and consent to breed. 
all meats produced from grass are of delicate | But two facts are sufficient to give you an 
taste and easy digestion. Analogically and: idea of the present variety of the species, 
algebraically speaking, the hen is to the cow | Many sportsmen, M. Toussenel included, have 
as the partridge is to the roe. The hen gives; shot for years in the Champenoise desert, 
us her eggs and her chickens, just as the cow} without burning powder over a single 
does her milk and her calf. We ought, besides, | bustard. And for many seasons past, Chevet, 
to remark that, in either order, the flesh of | the illustrious game-dealer of the Palais 


the female is superior to that of the male. The 


fact, moreover, is universal, that nature has| dozen specimens. 


endowed the female world with more delicate 
aromas than the male; with more fleshy 


Royal, has not received more than half-a- 
The great bustard has 
assed into the state of a myth in Artois, 
endée, Brenne, and even in the stony plains 


To this proposition will be made the ob-| winter quarters. Its apparition in those 
jection that the flesh of the ox, nevertheless, ; credulous districts is now considered as the 
is preferable to that of the cow. There isno| forerunner of extraordinary political events— 
denying it. Only, it may be observed, the ox although it seldom really does more than 
is not the contrary of the cow, but is simply} announce the very near approach of frosty 
the uncle of the calf. Put the cow in the} weather, 
same condition as the ox, and she will bear; The Earnceneny of the plovers is not 
the palm; exactly as the poularde is far happy. Their head is much too voluminous, 
preferable to the capon. The poularde is'their eye too large, their bill too short, 


tissues and shorter muscles. | of the south, where it formerly took up its 
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inserted too low, and too much at a right-! 
angle with the cranium. The sentiment of 
fraternity is highly developed in most species 

of the Ploveride. When a ploveris brought 

to the ground, the whole band alights, to | 
render him assistance. Sportsmen have more | 
than once exterminated whole flocks of dotte- 
rels without stirring a step. The poor crea- 
tures cruelly expiate their fault of having too 
round a head, They have the extreme and 
idiotic simplicity to believe in the harmless- | 
ness of tipsy people ; and allow themselves to 
be easily approached by whomsoever may pre- 
tend to be unable to walk straight. Religious 
observers of the Mussulman law, they repair 
to the water side at stated hours two or three 
times every day, to make their ablutions and 
wash their feet. The dotterel, of all the 
plovers, has the biggest and the roundest head, | 
which might perhaps be supposed to indicate | 
that it contains the greatest quantity of 
brain. The fact is exactly the reverse. He! 
has the greatest faith in drunken men, and | 
manifests the most obstinate propensity to 
throw himself in the sportsman’s way. ‘This 
same dotterel, formerly very common in La 
Beauce, was the primitive element of the 
famous pité de Chartres. It has fallen a 


victim to its own glory. The paté’s suc- 
cess led to the paté’s consumption, and the 
pité’s consumption led naturally to the de- 
struction of the species. The Chartres pastry- 





cooks are at last obliged to replace the ab- 
sent dotterel by partridge, quail, and lark 
flesh, 

Threetoeism’s last expression appears in 
the form of the golden plover. Henceforth 
this character of primitiveness completely 
disappears ; its disappearance announces | 
the end of flatfootism, and our arrival at a 
superior sphere. The bird by which the trans- 
ition is made, is the lapwing, rejoicing in a 
small hind toe. The apteryx is an instance 
what a superior passional title is conferred 
upon a quasi-tridactyl by the simple addition 
of a spur, however high on the leg it may 
sprout. The influence of a fourth toe is not 
less manifest here. The Swiss lapwing con- 
tracts matrimony. He is willing to remain 
the golden plover’s messmate and friend in 
the daily relations of winter life; but, he 
refuses to enter into any community of poli- 
tical and vernal doctrines with him. The 
moral superiority of the four-toed bird is 
further displayed in the crested lapwing. 
Why this crest on the English peewit ? Why 
do we find an attribute of royalty adorning 
one head and not another ? 

The crest, it appears, isan honorary reward 
bestowed upon the peewit, both for his exem- 
plary domestic conduct, and for the numerous 
services of a composite kind which he renders 
to his lord and master, man. The peewit is 
not content with supplying us, in October, 
with savoury meat; in spring, he presents us 
with exquisitely delicate eggs, at least.as good 
as those of the domestic hen, He does not 
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'forth, the crest of the 
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restrict his benefits to the pleasures of the 
table ; he affords us sport on the grandest 
seale. At large, he protects the dikes of 
Holland from the ravages of worms, which 
would otherwise undermine them. For that 
reason, he prefers the Polders to any other 
residence—plains which lie beneath the level 
of the sea, and have been rescued from the 
waves by the industry of man. In captivity 
he ornaments our gardens by the finished 
graces of his elegant person. He wages a 
relentless war against earth-worms, grubs, 
slugs, and snails. Boldly setting his face 
against the loose and shameful morals of his 


|neighbours, he alone dares to display the 


noble standard of conjugal fidelity. Hence- 

eewit will puzzle 
nobody. The answer to the enigma is openly 
published, The flight of this bird in a state 
of excitement, is not less rich in somersaults 
and pirouettes than that of the snipe when 
deeply in love. And if the lapwing cannot, 
like him, bleat like a goat to declare his 
passion, he makes up for it by mewing like 
a cat. 

As soon as Nature had decided to make the 
dusting-birds the intimate friends of man, 
she could not well do otherwise than confer 
upon them great advantages; on the females, 
intellectual charms and exuberant fertility ; 
on the males, glorious corpulence and external 
beauty. One species, the domestic hen, fur- 
nishes for the yearly consumption of Paris 
alone, a hundred and twenty millions 
of eggs, and many millions of chickens, 
Fourier, who looked down so contemptuously 
on the feeble genius of those unhappy 
statesmen who are embarrassed by a de- 
ficiency of a few thousand millions (of francs), 
has pointed out the means of paying off the 
English national debt with no other bank to 
draw upon, than the common hen. 

Nature has so regularly constituted the 
series of dusters, and has so artistically limited 
the boundaries of the genera, that she has 
really made each physical character of the 
bird an element of classification. Contrary 
to the opinion of learned men, you may take 
this family by the feet, by the head, by the 
neck, by the tail, by the colour, by the origin, 
by the country, by the locality, without incur- 
ring the least risk of error. For head-dress, 
there is the aigrette of the peafowl, the tuft 
of the pheasant, the longitudinal comb of the 
cock, the helmet of the guinea-fowl, and the 
bald and caruncled pate of the turkey. There 
are rudimental tails, short tails, middle-sized 
tails, outrageous tails. There are tails 
square, tails round, tails lyre-shaped, tails 
whsc!l- and fan-wise. But, the series has some 
thing better than that, to serve it as a 
separative type. It is a mark of such 
superior importance, that merely to indicate 
it renders all mention of the others unne- 
cessary. The spur is the feature: now re- 
ferred to. 

The spur is no mere accident in the way in 
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which a creature is shod. Instead of soften- 


ing a distinction, it makes a real revolution. | 


It effects a thorough transformation of 
costume and manners, and sums up in itself 
the whole family history. In the single 
word, spur, are comprised the ideas of pacha, 
hareem, despotism, jealousy, dazzling dresses 
among the males, gentleness and timidity 
among the females. 

If the task of christening the turkey had 
been left to the first child that came to hand, 
it is more than probable the bird would have 
been called the glouglou, seeing that such is 
the name he gives himself. But, the course 
of things, in natural history, never runs on 
so smoothly as that. The creature’s earliest 
French godfathers, with their heads full of cer- 
tain features of the cock, gave him the name of 
coq d’Inde : to distinguish him, observe, from 
the one who really came from India, whereas 
the new arrival was a native of America. 
But as, in those days, America passed for the 
continuation of Asiatic India, the unfortunate 
choice of coq d’Inde ought not to be imputed 
to individualignorance. Afterwards coq was 
suppressed ; aud little by little, the bird was 
called first the dindon, then the dinde. 
Fourier—who knew so many things with- 
out having learned them, and who divined 
the history of a species from one single cha- | 
racter—makes the turkey the emblem of the; 
bashful lover. The turkey brutally tramples | 
upon the passion which exhausts and is kill-| 
ing him. But this weakness of temperament | 
is only one of his least defects. Butfon, who 
wants to make him out a brave fellow, quotes | 
in support of his opinion the singular proof 
of courage that a flock of turkeys have | 
been seen to surround a hare on her} 
form and bravely unite to peck her to| 
death. A number of political heroes are| 
capable of this act of heroism, and sometimes | 

rform it; but without being awarded the 
faurel for the act. 

The turkey is bald, like most fast livers. 
His face and forehead are disfigured by 
bunches of warts and chaplets of excres- 
cences, swollen and red from the excesses of 
the table. These characteristics recal the 
ay of the vulture, whom the tur- 
‘key resembles in stature, colour, cowardice, 
and greed. When a man is both stupid 
and mischievous, we proverbially say he is} 
like a turkey. But the portrait is too flatter- | 
ing ; the turkey is worse than mischievous 
and stupid. He wears at the bottom of his| 
neck, a tuft of black hairs, to testify his fra- | 
ternity with the he-goat. This model of gluttons, | 
drunkards, and sluggards, is irascible in tem- | 
per, like all people who quickly get fat and | 
rich. You hear him storm and cry glou-; 

lou — you see him red and blue with anger. | 

ut, as usual, all the vices of the males are: 
redeemed by the flesh—and virtue—of the | 
females: the turkey hen is the most devoted 
mother in the world, proving completely the | 
justice of M. Toussenel’s passional law. 
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When the writing of this article had been 
concluded, we received a communication 
which corroborates M. Toussenel’s estimate 
of the passional sensitiveness, the vigour, 
and the visual perfectitude of at least one 
family of the beings gifted with wings and 
toes :— 

“On Friday last, the fourth of August,” 
our correspondent writes, dating from Gla- 
morganshire, “one of my cats, an adept at 
bird-catching, was clever enough to capture 
a martin. He was immediately assailed by 
two birds of the same species, who each made 
a stoop at him, striking, and then wheeling 
off ; but he bore off his prey. Nothing fur- 
ther occurred until Sunday—probably from 
want of opportunity—but, on that day, being 
in front of the house, and the coast clear, the 
cat was vigorously attacked by three martins, 
Rising to a considerable height in the air, 
they darted down on his head with great 
force, and in such quick succession that they 
quite confused him. At first Mr. Tom’s 
efforts were confined to attempts to get hold 
of his assailants ; but they wheeled off, after 
delivering each a blow with their pointed 
beaks, too swiftly to be caught. 

“This warfare had lasted a considerable 
time (for the whole affair occupied fully three 
quarters of an hour), when the three birds 
flew off, each in a different direction, as if to 
procure recruits ; and in a very short time 
reappeared with six or seven other martins, 
who all joined in the same plan of attack. 
Tom, who may be supposed to scorn the idea 
of flying from small birds, was soon roused 
to anger, in are of desire for prey, by the 
incessant stabs at the back of his head ; the 
birds hitting it every time with unerring 
precision, after adroitly skimming off for 
another descent and another aim, move how 
he would; and he at length grew quite angry. 
He growled, and erected his bristles and tail 
for a regular fight. Finally, unable either to 
seize his tormentors, or to endure the fierce- 
ness of the attack any longer, he ingloriously 
retreated under a warehouse door, which 
afforded him shelter, the birds striking at his 
tail, the last part of him in sight.” 

Then comes a postseript :— 

“On concluding my letter, I walked out, 
and stood for some time in the front of the 
house near the spot where the combat took 
place on Sunday. A martin, which had a 
nest under the eaves of the warehouse, wa® 
sailing about in the air, and Tom’s sister was 
pattering along on the ground, neither animal, 
to all appearance, regarding the other. In a 
few minutes the Tom cat came out; and in 
an instant the bird, screaming loudly, flew at 
him with the utmost fury, making several 
desperate darts, but seemed fearful of ap- 
proaching quite near enough to strike, there 
being no other bird in sight to second hiw, or 
to distract the attention of its adversary ; but 
it was quite clear that there was no mistake 


lin recognising its enemy, although the two 
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cats are so very nearly alike in size, colour, | 


and general appearance, that no person, un- 
less very intimately acquainted with them, 
would be able to distinguish one from the 
other. This little bird, however, had been so 
nicely observant as to know at once, without 
hesitation, which was the offender.” 

Our informant had no opportunity, perhaps, 
of distinguishing the sex of the assailants ; 
but if M. Toussenel’s theory hold good in all 
cases, they must have been male martins. 


HIDDEN LIGHT. 


I mucu mistrust the voice 
That says all hearts are cold : 
That mere self-interest reigns, 
And all is bought and sold. 


I much mistrust the man 
Who will not strive to find 
Some latent virtue in 
The soul of all mankind. 


Yes! If you say the fount 
Is seal’d and dry, I know 
It needs a wiser hand 
To make the waters flow. 


If you will still appeal 
To Evil rife in all, 
I know a demon band 
Will answer to your call. 


But when the Lord was gone, 
The Lord who came to save, 

Two Angels fair and bright 
Sat watching by the grave. 


And from that blessed hour, 
With an immortal mien, 

In every tomb of Good 
Some Angel sits unseen, 


The spell to bring it forth ? 
With lowly gentle mind, 

With patient love and trust, 
Go seek—and ye shall find! 


MUSIC IN PAVING STONES. 


In the Stones of Venice—their Sea Stories 
and Foundations—Mr. Ruskin could find 
elaborate theories; could weave from them 
fantastic tissues of Art-thought ; could raise 
upon them cunning superstructures of argu- 
ment, illustration, dogmatism, and beautiful 
description. Let me try, if, striking the 
paving stones with my iron heel, I cannot 
elicit some music from them. Let the 
stones of Regent Street, London, be my Rock 
Harmonicon, and let me essay to play upon 
them some few bars more of the musical 
tune. 

Regent Street is the only boulevard of 
which London can boast; and though the 
eight-storied houses, the shady trees, the gay 
cafés, the peripatetic journal-mongers, the 
bustling stalls, the glittering passages, the 
broad asphalt pavement, which give so 
pleasant and lively an aspect to that magnitfi- 
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cent promenade which extends from the Made- 
leine,in Paris, to the Temple—though these are 
wanting, there is sufficient crowd, and bustle, 
and gaiety, in our Regent Street, sufficient 
wealth and architectural beauty, to enable it, if 
not to vie with, at least to compensate a 
foreigner for his temporary exile from, his 
beloved Boulevard des Italiens. 

Between three and six o’clock every after- 
noon, celebrities jostle youat every step youtake 
in Regent Street. The celebrities of wealth, 
nobility, and the mode, do not disdain to 
descend from their carriages and tread the 
flags like ordinary mortals. Science, Litera- 
ture, and Law, walk arm-in-arm three abreast. 
Dethroned kings, expatriated generals, pro- 
scribed republicans, meet on a neutral ground 
of politics, and paving-stones. It is pre-emi- 
nently in a crowded street that you see that. 
equality which will assert itself at times— 
etiquette, William the Conqueror, and Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage, notwithstanding. 
The Queen of Spain has legs in Regent Street, 
and uses them. The Duke of Pampotter 
cannot usurp a larger share of the pavement 
than the plebeih in a velveteen shooting 
jacket who sells lap-dogs. Every gent in a 
Joinville tie, irreproachable boots, and a 
successful moustache, can be for the nonce 
the shepherd Paris, and adjudge the golden 
apple to the most beautiful bonnet, and the 
most beautiful face, whether their possessor 
be a fashionable marchioness or a fashionable 
milliner. 

Those good friends of ours, the foreigners, 
who need only to know and visit England to 
take kindly to its streets, people, viands, 
liquors, and import of bullion, have taken at. 
least nine points of the law in Regent Street, 
these twenty years agone. It is refreshing 
to see these worthy fellows in the most eccen- 
tric hats, the wildest pantaloons, the craziest 
extravagancies of braiding, the most luxuriant. 
beards ; glistening with pomatum, electro- 
plated jewellery, and boot-varnish ; swelling 
down Regent Street, making the air re- 
dolent with foreign perfumes and the smoke 
of foreign cigars ; their wives and daughters 
giving viva voce lessons in the art of 
wearing a bonnet, holding up a dress, 
and scragging the hair off the temples 
a l'Impératrice, and all gazing approvingly 
at the numerous indications which Regent 
Street presents, of England being the place for 
foreigners after all, and Regent Street the 
locality, par excellence, for foreigners to open 
brilliant shops for the sale of perfumes, gloves, 
cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, Vanille choce- 
late, ormolu clocks, Strasburg pies, St. Julien 
claret, and patent leather boots. 

Music, above all, hath charms in Regent 

treet; and its paving-stones unceasingly 
echo beneath the feet of the denizens of the 
musical world. “Music masters and mis- 
tresses hurry to and fro from their lessons ; 
singers to converts or into Messrs. Octave 
and Piccolo’s music -warehouse; and @ 
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[Conducted by 


considerable number of the stars of the!pipes. In both does Bompazek mildly 


musical hemisphere, walk in this harmonious 
boulevard, merely to see and to be seen. It is 
as incumbent on a musical notoriety, on his 
return from the continent, or the provinces, 
on the eve or the morrow of asuccess, to show 
himself in Regent Street, as for a betting man 


| 


delight. 

Yes. This big, barbated, spicated basso, with 
the beard ofa sapeur, the stature of a Colossus, 
the strength of a ‘lauridor, the lungs of a 
Stentor, is the mildest, meekest, most placable, 
soft-hearted creature that you can imagine. 


to clink his boot-heels upon the nobbly stones | He is a great friend of little children; and 


of Messrs. Tattersall’s yard. Musical reputa- 
tions have been won and lost in Regent Street; 
and the reigning prima donna dares not 
despise the opinions of its paving-stones. 

What gleams in the distance so snow-white, 
what is found to be on nearer inspection so 
elaborately embroidered, so faultlessly plaited, 
so free from crease or wrinkle? What but 
the shirt of the great German basso ; and who 
can the great basso be but Bompazek ? 

No braces disturb the equaniniity of that 
unrivalled shirt, no waistband visits its 
snowy expanse. In deference to established 
prejudices, Bompazek wears a coat—a coat 
mulberry in colour, lined with watered silk, 
and marvellously tagged and braided ; but 
were he entirely a free agent we have 
no doubt that the sleeves and wristbands, 
the seams, gussets and bands, of that shirt 
of shirts would be made fully manifest 
to Regent Street. He must grieve that 


he is not a Whiteboy and cannot wear his 

shirt over his clothes ; for the shirt is Bom- 

pene’, and Bompazek is the shirt. 
e 


If ever 
had a palace with stained glass windows 
he might paraphrase the Cardinal of York’s 
proud motto, and write up, “ Ego et indusium 
meum”—I and my shirt. There is much 
virtue in a clean shirt—a good, fine, well got 
up shirt : showing plenty of collar, front, and 
wristbands. Many a man has been indebted 
to his washerwoman, not only in the amount 
of her little bill, but for subsequent fame and 
fortune. They say that Tom Gills, who was 
renowned for wearing the finest collars in 
Europe, and positively devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to cutting out models of 
shirt-collars in pasteboard for the guidance 
of his registered shirt-maker, obtained his 
colonial appointment mainly through his 
collars. I wish myself, that colonial appoint- 
ments were obtained from the virtuous 
government of this enlightened country, for 
no worse reasons. Should we get on much 
worse than we do, I wonder, if we chose our 
governments themselves for their collars ? 

I have said that Bompazek wears not 
braces. In lieu thereof he is girt with an 
embroidered belt,—a belt thickly sown with 
rich beads—the gift and work perchance of 
some fair Fraulein in Germany, the lady of 
his love, whom like the Standard Bearer, he 
dare not name. Bompazek has a beard that 
the Emperor Julian, the apostate, he who 
boasted of his barba longa et populata, would 
have been proud of. His mouth is of an 
affable, good-humoured cut ; his blue eye 
suggests not violence, pride, ambition, but is 
suggestively eloquent of mild beer and milder 


though they are frightened at first at his tro- 
mendous bass voice, they soon venture to climb 
on his knees, and play with the breloques of his 
watch chain, oa make use of his beard for 
prehensile purposes, and listen to the little 
lieds he sings them in the biggest voice that ever 
you heard. He is the victim, milch cow, and 
béte de souffrance, of herds of hungry, ragged, 
disreputable foreigners, who come to him with 
torn and greasy passports, and letters of intro- 
duction from people he never heard of ; who 
drink his beer, smoke his pipes, eat his suet 
puddings, sleep in his drawing room, borrow 
his money, wear even his sacred shirts, and 
call him Dummerkopf for his pains. He 
is always giving or lending money, singing 
for nothing, subscribing to charities. He 
has always some “baufre eggzile” whose 
rent he pays, and whose “lit” is always 
being taken from under him and redeemed 
by Bompazek. 

It is reported that Bompazek cannot go 
back to the Grand Duchy of Schloss-Schin- 
kenstein, his native place, as he was se- 
riously implicated in the revolutionary 
movement of forty-eight; and the Grand 
Duke is furious against him. I cannot 
for the life of me conceive to what greater 
extent this big harmless man could have 
compromised himself in a political sense than 
by drinking beer out of a conspirator’s glass, 
or giving a pipe-light to a democrat. Perhaps 
his beard went against him. It is deci- 
dedly the most revolutionary thing about him. 

Bompazek lodges in Great Blenheim Street, 
where he occupies the first floor, and has 
irretrievably ruined four carpets with expec- 
torations. His drawing-room and bed-room 
are one large pipe. The whitewashed ceiling 
is smoked to a golden colour, the walls are 
covered with the marks left by lucifer matches 
rubbed against them for ignition; tobacco 
ash lurks in the chairs, the keys of the piano- 
forte, the curtains, and the music books. The 
smell of tobacco is overpowering, but not 
offensive ; it has no time to grow stale—fresh 
pipes being continually lighted. When Bom- 
pazek says “ Gom and bipe vid me dis evedig,” 
you find a table covered with pipes of every 
imaginable form and size, a bottle of hollands, 
a huge porcelain jar of tobacco, and an 
armoury of pewter pots. Six or seven Ger- 
mans, including Bompazek, range them- 
selves round the fire-place, each man wrapped 
in a dry blanket of smoke, and gravely spit 
the fire out ; the loudest sound that is heard 
being the coughing of Mrs. Pickwinkle, the 
landlady, and her servant "Melia, in the 
kitchen below. 
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Mrs. Pickwinkle does notobjecttothesmoke | Archdeacon Saint Sheddle in Torquay, or 
or the expectoration. Mr. Bompazek is so good |.as Shedalli Pasha at Erzroom. 
a lodger, and pays so liberally and aay Meanwhile, Saint Sheddle goes everywhere, 
says she. But by one of those inexplicable |and puts his legs under innumerable ma- 
caprices, peculiar to the feminine organisation, | hoganies. He walks out in the park with 
she has taken a violent exception to Bompa-| Madame Perigord’s children. He fetched 
zek’s suet puddings. He is inordinately fond| home, Poskoggi’s niece from school in 
of those indigestible delicacies. So are his|the Avenue Marigny in Paris. He dines 
friends. He eats them for breakfast, luncheon, | with Octave and Piccolo when they entertain 
dinner, supper, — for Bompazek, as befits a} the musical starsat Greenwich or Richmond ; 
true child of fatherland, is a four-meals-a- | he is at all Papadaggi’s grand Soirées ; he is 
day man. So are his friends, the silent men who | admitted to Lady Tremuloso’s musical even- 
help to spit the fire out. Mrs. Pickwinkle has; ings; stays whole weeks at her palatial 
been on the point several times of giving him | country seat, Chromacte Park, and went to 
warning on thisirritating account. She leads| Vienna with the well-known amateur and 
"Melia a dreadful life about the puddings. | friend of artists, Sir Peddler Fugue. He is 
She explodes on the subject in back-kitchens|a member of the Jolly Serapers’ Club, a 
and areas, on staircases and landings, to friends | réunion of the members of the principal 
and neighbours. I called on Bompazek once. | orchestras, held at the Bass-viol, Vinegar 
He was out, but was expected to return to| Yard; it is even reported that he is employed 
dinner almost immediately ; Mrs. Pickwin-|to pawn Madame Garbanati’s jewellery when 
kle was in a fury on the pudding grievance.| that lady, as it frequently happens, is in 
She took me into his sitting-room, where, on | difficulties ; and that he writes all Tifferari’s 
a table garnished with a cloth burnt in|letters. It is certain that he has admission 
zeveral places by hot tobacco ash, I found a|to all the greenrooms, tickets for all the 
stew and seven puddings. “There,” she| concerts, and is intimate with the myste- 
cried, “seven mortial puddings for a party| rious Panslavisco. But how does the man 
as calls himself a Christian! Now, Mr./live? What hatter, what bootmaker, what 
Penn, can flesh and blood stand that?” | tailor, supply the habiliments? Where does 
Landladies have curious likings and antipa-| the massy gold chain come from? Is Saint 
thies. One begged me to suit myself else-|Sheddle something in the wine trade, or the 
where, once, because I objected to having four|coal trade? Does he deal in pictures, or 
pounds of bacon at a time, and did’nt like it| sell snuff on commission ? 
streaky. She remarked that she had let} The only business operation in which Saint 
lodgings for five and twenty year, and wished | Sheddle was ever positively known to be 
to know if I considered myself a gentle-|engaged was when he took the Saint 
man. I know of a landlady who gave her |Sepulchre’s theatre for the performance of 
lodger warning—not because he was back-| Burmese operas, We all remember how 
ward with his rent, not for keeping late | many nights his season lasted, who didn’t get 
hours, or smoking, or carrying on—but be-| their salaries, and what a melancholy failure 
cause he wore such large buttons. She had|the whole speculation was, Saint Sheddle 
bore with it as long as she could, she said,|ran to Portugal Street as if he had been 
but she was certain them buttons could be|running a race. Somehow he didn’t “go 
no good. through the court ;” the discovery of his 
As Bompazek comes sailing majestically | multitarious addresses might perhaps have 
down Regent Street, you may remark that} been fatal to him; but he has been going 
there hangs upon his arm, talking very| through ever since. If you speak about 
loudly and vivaciously, and looking round | debts or difficulties to Saint Sheddle, he says, 
with a complacently defiant air, as if to say |“ Debts! pooh,my boy! Look at me. Five 
“this is Bompazek, the great basso, and Iam | judgments out against me. What’s that? 
his friend,” a very little man in a tremen-| Got my protection in my pocket.” And he 
dously tall hat, which seems perpetually | shows it you. 
to be on the point of overbalancing him.| The little man is very popular in the 
This is little Saint Sheddle, who, as I have | musical world. He negotiates engagements, 
remarked in a former paper, knows, and is; arranges with musicsellers for the publica- 
intimate with, everybody in the musical} tion ofsentimental ballads by the Honourable 
world. Saint Sheddle is one of the fifty | Miss A——, and polkas by captains in the 
thousand living enigmas who walk and talk,| Life Guards; is the general peace-maker, 
and wear good hats and boots, without any | mediator, and go-between of the profession. 
ostensible means of existence. Nobody knows| When Poskoggi the composer, aalional by 
how Saint Sheddle lives. He was known as;|the unbounded jealousy of madame his 
Captain Saint Sheddle at Brighton ; as Doctor | spouse, emptied a plate of macaroni upon the 
Saint Sheddle at Bath; and I saw his name | piano, and fled his home and household gods 
myself in the Vienna Fremden Blatt, as Le| for ever, Saint Sheddle interposed, sought 
Comte.de Saint Sheddle, rentier from London.| out the unhappy husband at the hotel in 
1 should not be surprised to hear of him, | Lisle Street, Leicester Square, where he had 
some of these days, as the Venerable. taken refuge, and was playing billiards with 
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the despair of Napoleon after Waterloo, and re- 
conciled Madame Poskoggi to her horsepond— 
as she called her ioeliientt When Mademoiselle 
Shaddabacco broke her engagement with the 
management of the Italian Opera, and 
retired to Dieppe in the sulks, ostensibly 
because Packerlickey the manager refused to 
pay for the expense of a foot-page to attend 
to her poodles, but really because Made- 
moiselle Baracouta, that upstart parvenue— 
that prima donna of yesterday—had created 
a furore in Nabucodonosore; it was Saint 
Sheddle who started off to Brighton by the 
express train, crossed the briny ocean, 
cleared away all difficulties, and brought the 
Shaddabacco back in triumph. His evidence 
on the great trial of Packerlickey versus 
Gufiler, on the disputed question of the copy- 
right in the music of the ballet Les mille et 
une Jambes, was of the greatest value. He 
has just taken the affairs of Madame Gar- 
banati (who has been living too fust) in hand. 
When malicious people began to whisper 
ugly things about Miss Linnet in connection 
with Captain de Prance of the Harpooners ; 
who but Saint Sheddle went about, defending 
the young lady everywhere? Who but he 


vowed he was present when Miss Linnet 
boxed the Captain’s ears, and when old 
Linnet, her papa (a worthy man, once a 
schoolmaster, but too fond of cold rum-and- 
water), kicked the captain down stairs ? Who 


but he declared, striking a seraphine in O@- 
tave’s shop, with virtuous vehemence, that he, 
Saint Sheddle, would call out and fight any 
man who dared to whisper a syllable against 
the maligned young lady ? 

Adolphus Butterbro , Ph. Dr., of Schwin- 
delburg, who has just passed Bompazek with 
so low a bow, although the basso scarcely ac- 
knowledged it, does not like Saint Sheddle: 
he says he is “an indriguand.” In days gone 
by, Butterbrod was confidential friend and 
agent to Bompazek, and had free right of 
warren over his pipes, his purse, his puddings, 
and his shirts ; he arranged all the basso’s 
engagements, and haughtily told concert- 
givers that he had roged—or raised—his 
terms. But he was detected in flagrant delict 
of conspiring with Tunner von Heidelburg, 
Bompazek’s enemy and rival; and cotem- 

orary history records that the usually mild 

mpazek (the rage of a sheep is terrible) 
beat the traitor violently with an umbrella, 
and banished him from the domains of Pick- 
winkle for ever. Saint Sheddle is Fidus 
Achates to the big basso now, and the 
Ph. Dr. would like to do him a good turn if 
he could, 

Place aux Dames! Room for the stately 
lady in black velvet, who meanders grace- 
fully along the pavement. Two smaller 
cygnets, in sea-green watered-silk and trow- 
sers, accompany the parent bird. This is 
Madame Perigord, the renowned contralto, 
and her youthful daughters. Lesbia Perigord 
has a beaming eye, a robe of silk velvet, 
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long black ringlets, a chain of gold, a 
chatelaine, diamond rings, pearly teeth, 
faultless hands and feet, in little gloves and 
boots as faultless, Lesbia has a voice of 
liquid honey and passionate fire, poising itself 
for a moment on her ruby lips, and flying 
straightway into her hearers’ hearts. Lesbia 
is a superb creature ; but, oh! I will content 
myself with Camberwell and my Norah 
Creina—my gentle,simple Norah Creina, who 
cannot sing contralto, but can make Irish 
stew. For Lesbia has a temper. Let me 
whisper it; a deuce of a temper. Let me 
write it on paper and show it to you pri- 
vately ; a devil of a temper! I would rather 
not be Lesbia’s sparrow, if I did not think 
my neck in want of wringing. I would 
rather not be one of Lesbia’s sea-green 
children, if I preferred the law of kindness 
to the law of kicks and cuffs. I would rather 
not be Lesbia’s maid, if I valued peace of 
mind or body; and I would decidedly not be 
Lesbia’s husband upon any consideration 
whatever, 

Madame Perigord was very nearly the 
death of Piccolo. Piccolo suffered much 
from rheumatism, and happening casually 
to mention the matter to the Perigord, she 
immediately insisted on sending to Paris to 
her doctor, one Mercantori, for a certain 
marvellous embrocation, which would cure 
Piccolo instantaneously. It was no use de- 
murring to Mercantori’s preparation. It had 
cured the Perigord when she was like that 
(pointing to a sideboard as an emblem of 
immobility), and he must take it. Besides, 
Piccolo is so accustomed to do what he is 
asked, that had Madame Perigord proposed 
sending for a white elephant from Siam, and 
boiling it up into broth as a remedy for 
rheumatism, it is not improbable that he 
would have assented to the proposition. So, 
the famous embrocation (for which Piccolo 
was to be charged cost price) was sent for 
from Paris. In the course of the week a 
deal case of considerable size, addressed to 
Lord Piccolo, arrived in London at the music- 
seller’s residence, and he was gratified by 
having to pay one pound nine and sevenpence 
sterling for carriage. The case, being opened, 
was found to contain sundry bottles of a dark 
liquid resembling treacle-beer, several pack- 
ages of mysterious-looking blue-paper tubes, 
closely approximating in appearance to the 
fireworks manufactured by the Chevalier 
Mortram, and a large pot of pomatum, One 
of the bottles being opened, emitted such a 
deadly and charnel-like odour that Mrs. 
Piccolo, who is rather a strong-minded 
woman, immediately condemned the whole 
paraphernalia as rubbish, and sentenced it to 
perpetual penal servitude in the dusthole: 
which sentence was as speedily put into 
execution, but not before a cunning document 
was found coiled up among the supposititious 
fireworks. This turned out to be a facture, 
or invoice, in which Lord Piccolo, of London, 
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was debited to Vicesimo Mercantori, Phar- 
macien-Droguiste, in the sum of three hun- 
dred francs, otherwise, twelve pounds sterling, 
for goods by him supplied. Mrs. Piccolo went 
into hysterics, Piccolo was moved to call 
Doctor Mercantori injurious names ; but, as 
that learned pharmacien and druggist was 
some hundreds of miles away, the reproaches 
cannot have done him much harm. The 
worst was yet to come. Piccolo was rash 
enough to remonstrate with the Perigord. | 
Miserable man! The Perigord incontinently 
proceeded to demolish him. She abused him 
ia French—she abuSed him in Italian—she 
abused him in English. She wrote him 
letters in all sorts of languages. She stamped | 
in his music-warehouse and shook the dust 
from off her feet on the threshold. She sent 
Girolamo Bastoggi, Avocato of Turin, to him, 
who spoke of “la giustizia,” and snuffed hor- | 
ribly. She even sent her mother (the Perigord | 
had a mother at that time),a dreadful old 
female with a red cotton pocket-handkerchief | 
tied round her head, and outrageously snuffy. 
The old lady’s embassy was not fertile in con- 
versation, but it was dreadfully contemptuous. 
After expressing her opinion that England 
was a “fichu pays,’she looked round upon 
the assembled Piccolo family, said, “ Vous) 
étes toutes des — pouah!” snapped her 
fingers, expectorated, and vanished. The) 
unhappy Piccolo would only have been too) 
happy to pay the disputed twelve pounds, 





but Mercantori’s demands all merged into the 
grievous wrong that had been done Madame 


Perigord. She had been touched in her 
honour, her loyalty, her good faith. She 
spoke of Piccolo as an infame, a man of 
nothing, a wmusic-master, a gredin. She 
mocked herself of him. 

There is a domestic animal attached to 
the Perigord’s establishment in the capacity 
of husband ; a poor, weak-eyed, weak-minded 
man, in a long brown coat, who leads a sorry 
life. He is supposed to have been, in early 
life, a dancing master in France ; and Madame 
married him (it can scarcely be said that he 
married her) under the impression that he 
had “rentes,” or income—which he had 
not, He fetches the beer; he transposes 
Madame Perigord’s music ; he folds circulars | 
and seals tickets when she gives a concert. 
The maid patronises him, one 
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that she made a long operatic tour in the 
United States, leaving her husband in London, 
and that,as she forgot to remit him any money, 
the unhappy man was reduced to great straits. 
Here come a face and a pair of legs, I 
know very well. How do you do, Golopin ? 
Golopin is the first flautist of the day. He 
is almost a dwarf. He is within a hair’s 
breadth of being humpbacked. He has a 
very old, large, white head, under which is a 
little, old, tanned, yellow face. He plays the 
flute admirably, but in private life he squeaks 
and scratches himself.. Golopin’s chiefest remi- 
niscence, greatest glory, most favourite topic 
of conversation, is the fact that he was once 
kicked by the Emperor Napoleon. “In the 
year nine,” he says, “I find myself called to 
play of my instrument at one of the musical 
entertainments give by the Emperor and 
King at the Tuileries. Pending the evening, 
feeling myself attained by an ardent thirst, 
retire myself into the saloon at refreshments 
prepared for the artists. In train to help 
myself from the buffet, I perceive myself 
that the ribbon of my shoe had become 
loose. It was justly then the fashion to wear 
the culotte courte of white kerseymere, with 
silk stockings. I stoop myself down then 
to adjust my shoestring, having my back to 
the door, when [hear itself roll upon the hinges 
with a movement of authority. Aussitdt I 
receive a violent kick in the kerseymeres. I 
recognise the coup du maitre—the master 
kick. Yes; it was well him, the victor ot 
Austerlitz and Marengo, the crowned of the 
Pope, the Emperor. I raise myself ; I salute ; 
I make the reverence; I say, ‘Sire!’ ‘ Ah, M. 
Golopin, cries the hero, ‘I demand pardon of 
you. I took you for acaniche—a white poodle 
dog.’ Ihave those kerseymeresstill,my friend !” 
Golopin is a worthy little creature, but is 
very irascible. He boasts of unnumbered 
persons he has killed in single combat abroad, 
and specially of a maitre d’armes whom he 
vanquished with the broadsword, He has 
great faith in his flute, and generally carries 
it about with him. At Casserole’s restaurant 
in the Haymarket, one evening, having a 
violent dispute with Klitzer, the cornet-d- 
pistonist, who had bantered him into a state 
of frenzy, he positively struck that big in- 
strumentalist in the face, though he had to 


his children do| jump at least a foot in the air to do so. He 


not exactly know what to make of him.|dismissed him with these magniloquent 


They call him “ce drdle de papa.” His 
principal consolation is in the society of 
a very large hairy dog, called Coco, over 
which he maintains unbending authority, 
teaching him the manual exercise with much 
sternness. The satirical say that Madame 
Perigord’s husband dines in the kitchen, 
and varnishes his wife’s boots when she 
plays male parts. When she goes to Paris, it 
is reported that she pats him out to board 
and lodge, at a cookshop in the Marais ; leav- 
ing him behind while she visits Brussels or 
the Rhine with her daughters, It is certain 


words, “Miserable! You have neither the 
courage of a bug nor the integrity of a 
lobster. Had I my instrument with me I 
would chastise you.” People have been 
rather chary of bantering Golopin since then. 
That bounteous, kindly, consistent mother 
Nature of ours, whom we all abuse, and yet 
should be so grateful to, scarcely ever fashions 
a little deformed man but she implants in 
him a most valorous stomach, a high disdain 
and sense of injured merit, a noble puguacity 
and irascibility that makes it dangerous to 
ridicule and insult him. 
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Who is this, that comes riding—not on a 
whirlwind like Mr. Addison’s angel (in a 
Ramilies wig) to direct the storm, but on a 

fully ambling bay pony? It is the well- 
a amateur and ami des artistes, Sir 
Peddler Fugue. See; he has just ym 
his little nag, and bends over the saddle to 
talk to Trump, the composer. Sir Peddler 
Fugue is one of a class not peculiar to the 
musical world, but. common to all the artistic 
professions. There is your fine-art amateur, 
who pokes about studios, and advises you to 
kill that light, and scumble that back- 
ground, and glaze down that little finger ; 
who has just come from seeing , Turpey’s 
grand figure-piece for next year’s Exhibition ; 
who knowswhy the hanging committee treated 
Maul so scurvily, and how much Palletnife 
is to have for his commission from Slubber, 
the great Manchester cotton-spinner; and when 
Chizzle the sculptor will come back from 
Rome. There is your dramatic amateur, who 
has the entrée to all the green-rooms ; who 
took Madame Spinosetti to Nice; paid for 
little Katty Tentoes’s choregraphic education 
at the Conservatoire ; lent Grogram hisJustice 
Woodcock wig ; lost a few hundreds in the 
-Capsicum Street Theatre (under Pepper’s 
management) ; wrote a very bad farce that 
was once played somewhere on a benefit 
night ; mt behaved like a father to Miss 
Haresfoot. There is your literary amateur, 
who was so good as to read over the proofs 
of Professor de Roots’s bulky work upon. the 
Integral Calculus (a service handsomely 
acknowledged by De Roots in his preface) ; 
who found the money for the Comic Econo- 
mist, a humorous illustrated publication, with 
contributions by the first authors and artists 
of the day, which had an average circulation 
of twelve weekly, and lived five weeks ; who 
edited the letters and remains of Twopenny 
the poet (poor fellow! few remains had he to 
leave save tavern scores, pawnbrokers’ du- 
plicates, and unpaid washing bills) ; and who 
isa member of the Goosequill Club, held at 
the Homer’s Head, Grub Street. There is 
your musical amateur, the gentleman who 
= Euterpe through his eyeglass ; goes to 
the concerts ; hangs about all the music 
warehouses ; and is the general friend, socius, 
and adviser of the artists. They are worthy 
fellows, mostly, these art amateurs, having 
little in common with the big-wigged patrons 
of old, who were wont to be addressed some- 
what in this poetic strain : 
Still shall my Muse the noble Mugmore sing, 
Friend of the arts and couns'llor of his king, 


—and who paid for servile praise with a purse 
full of gold pieces, just as a provision merchant 
would buy a tub of far wholesomer Dorset 
butter. They do not resemble the ridiculous 
dilettanti and cognoscenti of the last century, 
who meddled with artists’ private affairs, and 
wrote them patronising letters of advice, and 
suggested an alteration in a stanza, which 
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spoilt it, and finally left their protégés to 
starve. Thank Heaven, art wants no such 
trons now! The ami des artistes of whom 
sir Peddler Fugue is a type, likes and fre- 
quents artistic society for its own sake. 

Sir Peddler Fugue, Bart., is very long and 
lean ; and, but for the excellent condition and 
grooming of his horse, and that he himself is 
dressed as a quiet English gentleman, instead 
ofa suit of rusty armour, he would bear no in- 
considerable resemblance to that deathless 
knight of La Mancha who had a rueful coun- 
tenance. If, again, it be Quixotic to be good, 
and brave, and generous, yet withal a little 
eccentric, somewhat pedantic, and occasion- 
ally (when his exquisite taste and finished 
appreciation of art get the better of him) a 
bit of a bore, Sir Peddler Fugue is decidedly 
of the same mental mould as Cervantes’ hero. 
Sir Peddler has a white moustache, grizzled 
hair, a chin tuft, and wears such spotless 
buckskin gloves, such lustrous boots, and has 
so noble and erect a carriage, that he has 
several times been mistaken, both at home 
and abroad, for the sovereign of a German 
principality. He is a bachelor, and lives in 
chambers in the Albany, where his sitting- 
room is hung round with M. Baugniet’s litho- 
graphs of celebrated musicians, and, I verily 
believe, with a specimen of every musical in- 
strument, ancient and modern, under the sun: 
from David’s harp to Mr. Distin’s sax-horns : 
from the lyre that Bruce brought from 
Abyssinia, to Straduarius’s fiddles and Case’s 
concertinas.* The baronet plays a little on 
most of these instruments; but he chiefly 
affects a brown old violoncello, with which, in 
the stillness of the night season, he holds 
grim and mysterious conferences; the instru- 
ment grumbling and groaning then, sotto 
voce, as if it were the repository of secrets 
which none might hear but he. Far in 
the recesses, moreover, of a gloomy street 
in the undiscovered countries lying between 
Baker Street and the Edgeware Road, there 
is a long, low, green-papered room, not unlike 
the inside of a fiddle-case. Thither, twice a 
week, during certain appointed months in 
the year, Sir Peddler Fugue repairs, preceded 
by his man-servant, carrying the brown old 
violoncello. There, he meets a few other 
amateurs and professionals, reverent men 
with bald heads and spectacles: Viscount 
Cattegat (who elevated Miss Bowyer the 
soprano, to the peerage, like a nobleman as 
he was) ; Francis Tuberose, M.P. (stat. 80), 
who plays prettily on the viola ; Sir Thomas 
Keys, that time-honoured music-master, who 
taught music to the princesses, and was 
knighted by the revered George the Third 
himself; and little old Doctor Sharp (Mus. 
Doe. Oxon), who wears black smalls and 
gaiters, bless his heart, and composed a 
cantata for the Jubilee, goodness knows how 
many years ago, When these rare old boys 
meet, the wax candles are lighted, pinches 
from golden snuff-boxes are exchanged, 
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voluminous music scores are produced, 
and the veterans plunge into a Saturnalia, 
of which Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, are the pontifices maximi. Scrape 
away, ye valiant old men. Scrape, ye stout 
and kind old hearts! There are resonant 
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the contriver asserts, “the strongest tobacco 
may be smoked in these pipes, without any of 
the usually unpleasant consequences to the 
smoker.” 

We went a little farther (as the people 
always do who search for adventures in 


echoes to your harmony, far away ; in drowsy | story-books), and we met with a fire-engine— 
little country towns, in remote villages, in| not a common but an uncommon fire-engine 
German Schlossen, in Italian villas, in hot | “ Every man his own fireman.” “Take my little 
Indian bungalows, where Lieutenant-Colonel | portable force-pump,” says the inventor, “and 


Chutnee, Major Pepperpot, and Mango the 
surgeon, may be even now scraping tunefully 


| 


dip the lower end into a pail, tub, or cistern 
of water ; work the pump—easily managed, 


for pure love of art, while dissolute Lieutenant | even by females—and you can direct a jet 


Potts is mugging himself with brandy pawnee, 
and Ensigns Pockett and Cue are quarrelling 
over billiards. 

Sir Peddler Fugue lived very long abroad, 
I believe, before he sueceeded to the baro- 
netcy. While in Milan, he composed an opera, 
of course: the libretto of which was founded 
on the story of Hector and Andromache, 
Cephalus and Aurora, or some equally dreary 
ank equally classical subject. It is said to have 
been produced at Civita Vecchia with eon- 
siderable success as the work of the Cavaliere 
Maestro Pedlero Fugio, Principe Inglese. 
In Italy, the baronet acquired a_ habit 
of speaking his native language with such a 
foreign accent and manner that you are puz- 
zled sometimes to determine his English or 
Italian extraction. “ Beautiful” is his fa- 
vourite expression. “I have seen the Coggi,” 
he says ; “she is B-e-a-u-ti-ful! Your opera, 
I shall 


my dear Tromp, is b-e-a-u-ti-ful. 
nevare forget the b-e-a-u-tiful cabaletto in the 


third act. No!” Whereupon he lifts his 
hat in true foreign style, and rides away on 
his ambling pony, to stop or be stopped by, a 
dozen more professionals, with whom he is 
on terms of intimacy, in his course down 
Regent Street. 

Still up and down the paving stones the 
celebrities of the Musical World pass ; and, 
like the fashionable lady.of Banbury who 
rode the white horse, and had rings on her 
fingers and bells on her toes, a man, if he be 
so minded, can have music wherever he goes. 


GOING A LITTLE FARTHER: 


In a shop that shall be nameless, standing in 

a street that need not be mentioned, and kept 
y a person whose name is no matter, we have 
net with the Patent Diaphragm Smoking Pipe. 
This pipe has set us thinking about the incon- 
ceivably numerous enticements offered to 
those who have money to spend, and who 
choose to spend it. Every imaginary comfort 
and luxury for mind and body is spread before 
us with a prodigal hand. For instance, 
who can doubt that the diaphragm pipe is 
“constructed on scientific principles”? The in- 
ventor says it is,and he ought to know. The 
tube and the bowl being separate, or 
ather separable, the tobacco-oil is caught 
in a reservoir, whence it can be removed at 
leisure without soiling the tube; whereby, 


of water to a distance of thirty or forty feet, 
at the rate of eight or nine gallons per 
minute ; you can make it assume the form of 
a continuous stream, or, by pressing the 
thumb on a small lever, the jet may be 
instantly divided, and scattered in the form of 
a heavy shower ; you can direct the condensed 
jet or the spreading jet, upon or into a work- 
shop, or a stable, or a bed-room, when on fire.” 
Whether it be or be not quite correct that 
“no fire can live under the action of the 
spreader,” it does certainly appear a very 
sensible thing to have some such small con- 
trivance of this kind at hand, to render aid 
before all the world has had time to run and 
fetch the engines. And this is notall. We 
are assured that the fire-extinguisher is 
also a capital garden-engine ; that the jet- 
spreader enables the water to be thrown over 
the trees and shrubs in a genial shower, wash- 
ing off the insects and dust without injuring 
the plants or giving discomfort to the user. 
zis one inventor shows us how every 
man may be his own fireman, so does 
another provide his fire-extinguishing ap- 
pliances in all the elegance of modern furni- 
ture. Witness the cabinet fire-engine, with 
its chest-like exterior, its French-polished 
surfaces, its lever-handle that folds within 
the cover, its pump-work cunningly concealed 
in the interior, and its provision of hose, and jet 
and spreader, This cabinet on castors, wi 
contain half a hogshead of water; if may be 
wheeled from a corridor to any room on the 
same level; it may be worked by two persons 
—men, women, boys, girls; it will, say 
the inventors, throw a stream as high as a 
moderate-sized house; and it might, as they 
also say, have been the means of lessening the 
sad calamities at Hatfield House, Luton Hoo, 
and other mansions distant from large towns. 
We went a little farther, and found some 
chairs and sofas that offer every possible 
premium for laziness. There is the suspen- 
sory chair which forms a couch or camp-bed, 
adapting itself to every movement of the 
body; and the portable expanding chair, 
with a thumb-screw which raises it to any 
desired height; and the incomprehensible table, 
which converts itself into a bedstead, a ward- 
robe, a chest of drawers, and a sponge-bath ; 
and the geometrical ottoman-couch, which 
will assume all possible shapes to suit all 
possible rooms; and the invalid-couch, with 
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its Archimedean elevators, to obtain any angle | 
of position ; and the cabin-sofa, which is not 
only a sofa, but a great many other things ; 
for it is convertible into a whole cabinful of 
furniture. 

Bedsteads are as clever, too, as sofa-bed- 
steads. Here is the magic folding-bedstead. In 
scene the first, it is a flat piece of sacking, 
with no thickness to speak of; lift out four 
mysterious iron legs, and you have a plain, 
homely bedstead ; scene the third, and you 
find it a couch; with another transformation 
it becomes a settee ; and in order that baby 
may not be neglected, you make the settee 
into a crib as scene the fifth. Here is the 
excelsior self-fastening bedstead, which has a 
very independent way of putting itself toge- 
ther without the aid of screws, bed-wrenches, 
or braces. Here is that extraordinary stroke 
of genius, the alarum bedstead,—extraor- 
dinary, we may be sure, when we are told 
that “the movement of the hand of a com- 
mon watch will turn any one out of bed at 
any given hour when attached to this bed- 
stead ””—a resolute act, very impressive to per- 
form at six o’clock on a cold wintry morning. 

Why not use the floating filtering pump ? 
asks an inventor. We grumble and complain 
against the water which supplies our daily 
wants, but we are partly to blame ; for, in 
eur daily pumpings, we pump from nearly the 
bottom of wells and tanks, bringing up sedi- 
ment as well as water. Then why not use the 


floating filter ? again asks the inventor, which 
compels you to draw water from the top, instead 
of the bottom, of your receptacle or reservoir. 

We went a little farther, and we found 
written up, “ Smoke condensed! Fresh air !! 
New motive power !!!” Three good things in 





one. In the first place, the smoke of London 
and large towns generally is to be condensed 
for agricultural and other useful purposes. In 
the second place, fresh air from some healthy 
place is to be supplied to every house. 
Thirdly, there is to bea saving of fifty per 
cent in the ordinary domestic consumption of 
fuel. Fourthly, the noxious effluvia from 
gully-holes will be compelled to return to the 
place from whence they came, or rather not 
tocome out at all. Vifthly, each member of 
the House of Lords and Commons may enjoy 
the benefit of hot or cold air without incon- 
venience to his neighbours—a privilege which 
it isto be hoped our legislature will duly 
appreciate. Sixthly, butchers’ meat and 
other articles of food may be preserved during 
the hot months. Seventhly, and lastly, “a 
new motive power performs all these opera- 
tions.” How it is all done is not exactly 
explained ; but if you will provide capital and 
form a company, the inventor announces his 
willingness to enlighten the world thereupon. 

We went on and on, until we came to this:— 
“ Apparatus for preventing explosions in coal- 
mines.” The very name brings up thoughts of 
fire-damp, and wasted lives, and desolated 
homes, Here, in this invention, we find 
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suggested to usa fan, working in a close case, 
and connected with the mine by light sheet-iron 
pipes ; the pipes are to be carried along the 
roofs of the workings as the miners proceed, 
The fan can be worked by the winding- 
engine, with a very little expenditure of addi- 
tional power. By working the fan for thirt 

or forty minutes before the miners descend, 
the inventor dares to hope that he could clear 
the largest coal-mine in Britain of foul air, or 
so dilute it as to render it innocuous. The 
same movement which draws away the foul 
air from the deep workings, will draw down 
fresh air through the working shaft. Our 
inventor insists that if such a fan were 
used (capable of exhausting seven thou- 
sand cubic feet of air in one minute), there 
need be no double shaft, upcast and down- 
cast, for ventilating a coal-mine ; the same 
shaft employed in working the mine would 
suffice for ventilating it too. With the 
apparatus of Mr. Fourdrinier in Stafford- 
shire, and that of Mr. Nasmyth, and others 
by other clever inventors, is it not a great 
scandal to humanity that mining life should 
be so little cared for, and thut mining acci- 
dents should be so frequent? But we went on. 

If ever we go pic-nicking without the 
patent portable umbrella-tent, we shall 
assuredly deserve to be drenched. Here we 
have it, all complete. There is a top or 
dome constructed to open and shut like an 
umbrella, with the ventilator on the summit. 
The central pole which supports the um- 
brella also supports a table. And an effect is 
produced which the inventor possibly did 
not anticipate ; a table-moving exploit is per- 
formed, for the table moves easily round with- 
out removing the decanters or other things on 
it, to the convenience of the company. The 
whole aflair —tent, ventilator, pole, table 
and all—although capable of pic-nicking a 
dozen persons, will pack into a bag six feet 
long by one foot broad. Is not this the tent 
for summer rusticating ; and for military men 
knocking about in warm climates ; and for 
emigrants who are in search of a Canvas 
Town ; and for artists and students when on 
professional rambles ; and for archery clubs, 
and cricketing clubs, and angling clubs, and 
shooting clubs; and for florists who would 
shield their nurslings from the hot sunshine ; 
and for bathers where machines ought to be@ 
but are not; and for tea-gardens, and race- 
courses, and many other uses and places? 

We went a little farther, and stopped at 
& perruquier’s, We wanted not to study the 
ventilating wigs, nor the beautiful flowing 
curls, nor the wonderful effects of the hair-dye, 
but the waxen models, The models for the 
use of staymakers, hairdressers, and makers 
of fancy articles, are the work of artistes 
who are often not a little proud of the result 
of their handiwork. Here is one Parisian 
producer, who assures us that, in his figures 
and busts, the fresh and brilliant colours of 
the wax, its superior quality, the choice of 
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the hair, and the manner in which it is im- 
lanted, do not leave anything to be desired 
y the most experienced hairdresser. For 

instance, we begin with a large assortment of 

wax foreheads for fixing curls; and these 
we can have at half-a-crown a piece. But, 
when we arrive at the higher products of 
art—the wax arms, the ladies’ busts, the 
entlemen’s busts, the ditto with beard im- 
lanted, the Renaissant model of Diana de 
oitiers, with a bare head, the equally bare- 
headed Frangoise de Foix the same Frangoise 
with most exquisitely implanted hair, three 
quarters of a yard in length—when we come 
into this higher region, we must be prepared 
with guineas, and many of them. 

We went a little farther, until we came to 
writing implements for invalids: the pen- 
holder for enfeebled hands! Nerves are 
to be thrown out of fashion now; we are 
not to have shaking or trembling hands ; 
or, at any rate, we are not thereby to be 
debarred from the pleasures and advan- 
tages of writing. It may appear clumsy to hold 
this little apparatus ; but let those laugh that 
win ; if the pen writes well, the looker-on 
may criticise the position if he so please. 
The writer grasps the pen like a dagger, 
holding it firmly in the clenched hand. The 
shaft or stem of the instrument is held down 
vertically upon the paper; the socket that 
receives the pen or nib, is jointed to this ver- 
tical shaft at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees, and is pressed on the paper by a 
feeble spring, so as to assimilate, as nearly as 
may be, to the action of the ordinary quill- 
pen. When out of use, the whole affair shuts 
up like a pencil-case. ‘To whatever extent a 
facility of writing may be afforded by this 
little contrivance it will help those whose 
hands have become tremulous or weak 
through age, gout, rheumatism, paralysis, or 
other of the ills of life. 

We went a little farther, and found that 
when you have used up your pencil in the 
solid form, you must then use the dust. 
This is the aphorism of Mr. Brockedon, 
who out of mere dust makes most excel- 
lent blacklead pencils. It may be all 
very well to cut up Borrowdale black- 
lead into long slender square sticks, and to 
insert these square sticks into handles ; but 
when the Borrowdale blacklead is all gone, 
exhausted and used up, what is to be done? 
Mattershave not actually arrived at this stage 
yet; but they are approaching so near to 
it, that pencil-makers are looking about them 
somewhat anxiously. Compositions have 
been devised, possessing qualities more or 
less fitted for pencils ; but, Mr. Brockedon 
bethought himself of trying whether he could 
make use of the dust which gradually accu- 
mulates from working pure blacklead. Of 
course it is easy to cement the dust into a 
mass, but the substance employed as a 
cement would inevitably deteriorate the 
quality. Hence Mr. Brockedon thought of 
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compressing the dust with such immense 
force that the particles should be pressed 
into close companionship, and made.to form a 
solid. Itwas found extremely difficult to effect 
this without breaking the tools employed ; 
until at length the happy thought suggested 
itself of removing the air by means of an 
air-pump, and allowing the pressure to be 
more easily carried on. ‘The powder is 
pressed into really solid blocks, whence 
pencil pieces are afterwards cut. 

That sweet bit of laziness, the Iris, has a 
name that does not very significantly denote 
its use. You recline upon a sofa; you wish 
to read. but you do not wishto have thetrouble 
of holding your book. You are sitting at your 
table, in drawing-room, or library, or school- 
room, or office; and your two hands are so 
busy that you require a third to hold up 
your book, or pattern, or model. You are an 
invalid ; you can recline and read, but have 
no strength to hold your book. In all such 
cases, the Iris is your friend. There 
is a small desk, or framework, with tongues 
to keep the page of a book open, and a stand 
or support, varying in shape according as it 
is to be adjusted to a bed, sofa, chair, or 
table. The genius who presides over the Iris 
tells you that, when reading history or travels, 
you can have your book held up by the Iris, 
while your map or atlas is comfortably iying 
on the table ; that, when studying a foreign 
language, the Iris will hold your text-book, 
while your hands are busy with the dictionary 
and grammar ; that, when copying—whether 
you be author, student, or clerk—the Iris will 
kindly hold what you copy. One more use 
we must give in the very words of the 
genius himself; for they are rich and rare 
in quality. “That savage animal the soli- 
tary bachelor, or his sister the lone Unpro- 
tected Female, at last have the power of 
continuing their book or newspaper at 
breakfast or dinner, without suspending their 
meal for a single instant.” 

Now that everybody is teaching everybody 
else how to draw and engrave, by photo- 
graphy and electricity and other scientific 
means, it is pleasant to think that the old- 
fashioned way of seeing plainly with our 
natural eyes, and working amy with our 
natural hands, is not wholly forgotten, 
There are certain folding drawing models, 
which are intended to aid in imparting a 
knowledge of perspective, somewhat on the 
same principle that an object-lesson is often 
useful in elementary instruction. If you 
copy from a print or drawing of a church, 
yee see the church only under one aspect ; 

ut, if you have a complete though tiny 
church, a model that you can place upon a 
stand before you, you may select any one of 
a hundred different aspects or points of view, 
and thus accustom the eye to the fore- 
shortened effect of. perspective lines. To 
lend such aid, is the object of these very 
pretty drawing models, A model may be 
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made of wood or plaster, of course; but 
when made in paper or card, it can be folded 
when out of use, and packed away in a very 
small space. There are models of cubes, 
steps, round towers, square towers, lodges, 
cottages, bridges, gateways, churches—any 
one of which can be unfolded, adjusted to its 
perfect geometrical form, and set up as a 
model to copy from. Fifty little people, sitting 
in acircle on fifty little stools, might copy 
the same model all at once : each one selecting 
a different point of view. 

Going a little farther we found the table 
easel, which stands so handily on a table 
or bench, and can be regulated so neatly 
in respect to angle and altitude. We 
found the folding easel, which is enabled 
by its hinges to fold up into a snuggery some- 
what smaller than a bootjack. We found the 
framed easel, which you can take to pieces 
with facility, and build again on a very 
short notice. We found the French sketching 
easel, readily unhinged when out of use, and 
securely retaining the canvas or panel when 
in use in the open air. We found the mill- 
board sketching frame, so ingeniously put 
together that you may place two wet paint- 
ings within it, face inwards, and yet not 
touching. We found the sketching seat, and 
the walking-stick sketching stool, so compact 
as to be nothing more than a stout walking- 
stick when closed, and yet forming an 
effective seat when unclosed. We found the 
sketching umbrella, with a seat to sit upon, 
and a canopy over your head. We found 
the German sketching seat and easel, in 
which you can sit upon your chair in the 
careless position of those who like to be 
hind-side before, and in which you have a 

rovision for making the back of your chair 
into an easel. We found the ditto ditto 
for ladies, in which the mode of sitting on the 
chair is more feminine. We found the artist’s 
pocket-knife : such a multum in parvo that, 
although not larger than an ordinary pocket- 
knife, it contains a palette-knife, a fine blade, 
a file for sharpening pencil or chalk, an 
erasing or scraping-blade, and a screw for 
drawing the corks of varnish-bottles, We 
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All of which oddities, and novelties, and 
utilities are realities of the present day, 
though to read of them is like reading of the 
purchases made by the three Eastern Princes, 
who were brothers and rivals, and went, each 
upon his travels, to see who could bring home 
the most curious acquisition, and so win the 
beautiful Princess with the very long name. 


THE ORIENTAL MERCHANT. 


Wuen Haj Hamed borrowed a hundred 
dinars of the merchant Kodadad, he swore 
by the faith of the Prophet to return 
the sum within six months from that time, 
and fixed the hour and day. He was a 
young man, full of hope and confidence, and 
Kodadad was old and wary. “My son,” said 
the latter, “this is perhaps a rash promise, 
Say one year.” But, Haj Hamed would not 
accept a further delay. He was going from 
Tarsus to Damascus on a commercial jour- 
ney, and had accurately calculated the time, 
One month to go; one month to come 
back ; three months to sell his goods; a 
whole month to spare, But, the accidents 
of the road,—sickness, robbers, unforeseen 
delays? He relied upon the mercy of God ; 
and with many asseverations said that at 
| the appointed time he would present him- 
|self at the kiosque of the merchant Koda- 
dad, on the banks of the river, and lay 
before him a hundred golden dinars. The 
money was lent without interest, and pay- 
ment was a sacred obligation. 

The caravan set out, flags flying, and 
drums beating, from the rendezvous on the 
opposite side of the river, and soon entered 
the gorges of the mountains. After pro- 
ceeding a little way, a halt was agreed upon; 
for many of the merchants had stayed 
behind, saying their last adieus to their 
families, or making additions to their mer- 
chandise. Haj Hamed, who possessed several 
camel-loads, and had been among the first to 
be ready at the place of meeting, repined at 
this delay. 

He had earned his title of Haj, or Pilgrim, 
when a boy, by going incompany with his father 


found the tablet for sketching in oil, composed | to the shrine of the Prophet; but this was 
of a number of sheets of prepared paper,|the first journey he had undertaken since. 
fastened at the edges, from which each sheet | His impatience, therefore, may be excused. 
may be separated by passing a knife round| He had started with the idea of making a 
the edge. We found the collapsible colour-' fortune; and was impatient to be doing. 
tubes, which only require a gentle squeeze to| Besides, there was his promise to Kodadad, 
induce them to give forth their prepared | If he forfeited that, his credit was gone for 
oil colours, just in the quantity and man-/ever. Accordingly, he spent the first part of 
ner best suited to the requirements of the | the day that followed the halt, sitting by 
artist. We found the architectural curves, | the roadside, counting the stragglers that 
nicely-cut pieces of flat smooth wood which | came in, and jeering them for their tardiness. 
enable you to select any kind of curve “This young man,” said some, “ believes that 
of any reasonable radius. We found the: time was made only for him. What matters 
handy drawing desk, which opens out to form a day more or less? At the end of life we 
a raised desk or drawing-board, for exhibiting shall have to regret our impatience. There 
the copy at a Fr aed distance for the ‘are evils by every wayside. Why should we 
draughtsman, and comprises a drawer to be eager to come up with them ?” 

contain paper. These philosophical remarks found no 
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favour with Haj Hamed, who, instead of | 


imitating his companions, and reclining 
lazily, under the shadow of trees on the 
reen grass, listening to the songs of the 
irds and the gurgling of the stream, began 
at length to roam uneasily about. He saw 
that another sun would set, and perhaps 
another, and behold them still in the lap of 
the same valley. He climbed the mountains, 
endeavouring to distract his _ thoughts, 
and whenever he obtained a glimpse of 
the encampment below, he gazed at it, endea- 
vouring to discern signs of a forward move- 
ment. But, the tents remained unstruck ; 
the people reclined in groups; the camels 
and horses were dispersed here and there ; 
and the- lazy tinkling of their bells 
showed that they, at any rate, were enjoying 
themselves. The young merchant at length 
turned away and plunged into the deep 
recesses of the forest. Nature had no 
charms for him. As he went, he counted 
in his memory the nuimber of pieces of cloth 
his bales contained, compared the cost-price 
with the probable market-price, and revelledin 
theanticipation of gigantic profits to berealised 
in the paradise of his imagination—some 
dusty bazaar in the far-off city of Damascus, 

Whilst he was meditating on these sordid 


matters, he was suddenly recalled to himself | 
A huge mantle | 


by a surprising accident. 
was thrown over his head ; and before he had 
time to struggle, he was cast on the ground, 


and rolled up, like a bale of his own goods, in 


complete darkness, 
instant death was to be his fate; and he 


the merchant Kodadad!” Soon, however, 
it appeared that he was only a prisoner ; and 
he felt himself raised and carried along, 


If this were a joke, it was a practical one. 


He tried to speak; but no answer was | 


returned, except renewed laughter. Pre- 
sently, those who carried him set him down ; 
the bonds that confined him were loosened, 
the mantle was whisked away, and, to 
his surprise, he found himself in a beautiful 
garden, surrounded by a bevy of maidens, 
who clapped their hands, and enjoyed his 
amazed appearance, 

Haj Hamed was too thoroughly an Orien- 
tal not to understand his position, after a few 
moments’ thought. He had evidently been 
watched during his progress through the 
forest, by the inmates of some harem, unen- 
cumbered by male attendants, who in a 
spirit of fun had made him prisoner. The 
incident is not an uncommon one, if we may 
believe narrators ; but, it generally leads to 
disagreeable results, Our merchant felt un- 
comfortable. These merry girls were quite 
capable, he thought, after having made a 
butt of him, of throwing him down a well, 
or into a pond, He looked around for the 
chief among them rather anxiously, and soon 
recognised ) on ina very young maiden, who, 
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after having laughed with the rest, had flung 
herself carelessly on a pile of cushions under 
a tree, and was gazing at him with interest. 

“Lady,” said he, assuming a humble 
attitude, “this is not wise nor well. I ama 
merchant travelling with my goods that require 
careand watchfulness, and beg to bereleased.” 

She seemed annoyed that her beauty, which 
was great, did not amaze him ; and replied :— 

“Fear nothing. There is no danger. This 
is my father’s kiosque. He has given it 
to me; and I live here with my maidens 
unmolested. There isa guard of slaves at 
the gate; but they only appear at a signal 
of danger—when I sound this shell.” 

She raised a conch to her lips, and a shrill 
sound filled the air. The slave-girls, searcely 
understanding her motive, again cast the 
mantle over Hamed, and bade him be silent 
and motionless. Several men came hur- 
riedly ; but were dismissed with jeers and 
mockeries. In a few moments, the merchant, 
more dead than alive, was uncovered again, 


and told to be of good cheer, for he had per- 


mission to depart. 

By this time however, beauty had begun 
to exert its influence; and Haj Hamed, in- 
stead of rising, remained ing in ad- 
miration at the lady of the place. She 
met his glance, at first, with a disdainful 
expression ; but according to the Oriental 
idea, two such souls have secret sympathies 
from the influence of which neither can 
escape. No sooner did their eyes meet in a 
full gaze, than both felt faint at heart. The 


d, “May Heaven pay my debt oe turned very pale, and leaned her head 
murmured, “May Heave y de 


upon the cushion; the maidens, raising 
the trembling Hamed, led him to her side, 
They talked for hours :; not of themselves, but 


of love: and expatiated eloquently on the 
while smothered laughter came to his ears. | 


happiness of meeting, whilst the attendants 
played on their lutes, or sang songs illustra- 
tive of their situation, The shadows of 
night were coming on, when a peculiar 
sound at the outer gate announced that the 
father of the maiden, whose name was 
Leilah, had come to visit her. So, Haj Hamed 
was thrust unceremoniously forth ; and was 
awakened from his dream of happiness amid 
the deepening gloom of the forest. He 
returned bowed down and heavy-hearted to 
the encampment. 

Many thoughts kept him awake for many 
hours; it was not until the sky that 
stretched betwixt the mountain tops over- 
head had begun to whiten, that at length, 
overcome with fatigue, he fell asleep. Plea- 
sant visions spake beneath his eyelids. When 
he awoke, the tents were struck, the camels 
were laden, and the people were filing off. 
“Why this hu ” he cried. “Was not 
this a pleasant tglene to tarryin? Time is 
eternal. There is no need to hasten from the 

resent, which is joyful, to the future which 
is full of danger.” Several merchants thought 
he was jeering them for their omens of 
the previous day, and hastened to complete 
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their arrangements, and follow the caravan. 
Hamed’s camels had been laden by his ser- 
vants, and were ready to proceed. He hesi- 
tated a moment ; but, remembering his debt 
to Kodadad, cried, “ March!” and went away 
with his heart full of new recollections. 

The journey was prosperous, but tedious. 
When the caravan reached Damascus, the 
market was found to be encumbered with 
merchandise, and sales were with difficulty 
effected. Month after month passed away ; 
most of Hamed’s bales still remained on his 
hands. The fifth month from the time of his 
departure had arrived, and he was beginning 
to despair of being able to perform his 
engagements, At length, however, a mer- 
chant about to proceed to Bagdad, made him 
an advantageous offer for the whole of his 
stock, and he was enabled to depart, after hav- 
ing realised a good profit. Several accidents 
and delays occurred on the journey ; but the 
caravans reached the valley, one march from 
Tarsus, on the eve of the day when Hamed had 
promised payment to Kodadad. Most of the 
merchants immediately rode forward to glad 
their families and friends ; but our young mer- 
chant, feeling his love for Leilah revive with 
intensity, determined to spend that day in 
endeavouring to obtain an interview with 
her. He wandered into the mountains, en- 


deavouring to follow thesame track as before ; 
but, although he several times imagined he 


recognised the trees and the rocks, his search 
was unsuccessful. All was wild and seem- 
ingly uninhabited. He called aloud “ Leilah!” 
but the echoes only answered, “la! la” !— 
no, no; and when night came, he knew not 
which way to turn. So, he sat down beneath 
a huge sycamore to wait patiently until the 
morning. 

When light came, he remembered his pro- 
mise to Kodadad. He was to pay the hun- 
dred dinars at noon. He determined to 
hasten to Tarsus on foot over the mountains, 
for he knew the general direction in which it 
lay. Many hours of travel were before him ; 
but he was light of foot, and at length beheld 
in the distance the minarets of the city, and 
the winding course of the river. Suddenly, 
the landscape darkened. Clouds seemed 
to come out of every valley, and to 
inundate the plain. The rain fell; the 
wind blew. He hastened onward, clutch- 
ing the leather purse in which he car- 
ried his wealth, and invoking the assistance 
of the Prophet. When he reached the 
banks of the river, he heard, through the 
mist, a muezzin proclaiming the hour of 
noon from the distant mosque. The waters 
were turbulent. No ferry boat was in 
sight. It was impossible to cross. Haj 
Hamed prayed; and an idea came to his 
mind. He plucked a large reed, and hollowed 
it, and placed therein a hundred pieces of 
gold, and tied other reeds to it, and floated 
this raft upon the stream, and confided in 
the mercy of God. 
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Now, it happened that Kodadad, remem- 
bering Haj Hamed’s promise, had gone to his 
kiosque that day, to wait for his money. 
The wind blew; the rain fell. The debtor 
did not appear. “We must allow him an 
hour’s grace ; for the storm is violent,” said 
Kodadad. The muezzin chanted the hour of 
noon. The merchant called to his slave to 
bring another pipe. Presently, a bundle of 
reeds came floating along the misty waters ; 
a black boy stooping forward seized them 
as they passed. He was about to cast them 
away again, when the unusual weight pre- 
vented him. “Master,” said he, “this isa 
reed of lead.” The merchant, who wished 
to pass the time, told him to break the reeds, 
He did so, and lo ! a hundred glittering pieces 
of gold fell suddenly upon the pavement of 
the kiosque ! 

This story which is told in many different 
ways, illustrates the Oriental idea of mer- 
ceantile probity. Turkish merchants, in their 
dealings among themselves, are famous for 
keeping their engagements with scrupulous 
exactitude ; and the example of Haj Hamed 
is. often cited as a model. Of course it 
is understood that the debt, all in good 
golden dinars, came to its destination in 
some miraculous way: the Prophet being 
always deeply interested in the good deeds 
of his servants. The young merchant was 
not without his reward. His credit was, in 
future, unlimited. But not only so; Kodadad 
insisted on giving him his daughter in mar- 
riage. And it will surprise none but very 
matter-of-fact people—to whom we do not 
address this legend—that this daughter turned 
out to be the same very imprudent Leilah, 
whose fascination had nearly caused Haj 
Hamed to dishonour his verbal promissory 
note. We learn, moreover, that she settled 
down into a most prudent and exemplary wife 
—which relieves our mind—for, except under 
extremely Oriental circumstances, we should 
not recommend her conduct for imitation. 
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